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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER 

'  O,  my  land  of  the  Moa  and  Maori, 
Garlanded  grand  with  your  forests  of  kauri. ' 

Until  very  recently  it  was  customary  to  regard  the  colony 
of  New  Zealand  as  more  or  less  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
Australia.  The  history  of  New  Zealand  has  certainly  been 
connected  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  continent;  their 
exports  to  the  British  Isles  are  much  of  the  same  character ; 
and,  roughly  speaking,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  lie  at  the 
same  distance  from  the.  Mother  Country.  Confusion  has 
also  been  caused  by  the  convenient  term  Australasia,  under 
which  heading  New  Zealand,  and  many  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  have  been  included  with  Australia  in  works  on  geo- 
graphy. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  circumstances  will  show  that 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  differ  in  many  respects.  In 
climate  and  contour,  in  flora  and  fauna,  the  differences  are 
very  marked.  The  methods  employed  in  colonizing  were 
quite  distinct,  the  difficulties  encountered  were  equally  so. 
The  early  New  Zealanders  had  to  contend  with  an  intelligent 
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and  courageous  race  of  natives,  who  were  able  to  maintain 
their  rights  to  possession  of  the  soil,  and  still  retain  a  goodly- 
share  of  the  land ;  whereas  the  aborigines  of  Australia  were 
not  a  force  necessary  to  be  considered.  It  must  further  be 
remembered  that  at  its  nearest  point  New  Zealand  is  1,200 
miles  distant  from  Australia,  the  journey  still  occupying  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  taken  to  travel  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York.  The  refusal  of  the  New  Zealanders  to  join  with  the 
confederation  of  the  Australian  States  marks  a  determining 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  The  fact 
must  now  be  recognised  that  there  exist  in  the  Southern  Seas 
two  distinct  young  nations,  the  Australians  of  the  continental 
type,  and  the  New  Zealanders,  who  are  insular. 

For  New  Zealand  includes  not  only  the  three  main  islands, 
forming  a  central  group,  but  also  a  number  of  outlying 
groups  of  smaller  islands.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  104,471 
square  miles,  or  about  one-seventh  less  than  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Compared  with  that  of  New  Zealand, 
the  area  of  Western  Australia  is  ten  times  as  great,  South 
Australia  nine  times,  Queensland  six  and  a  half  times.  New 
South  Whales  three  times,  while  the  area  of  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania together  exceeds  that  of  New  Zealand  by  over  10,000 
square  miles. 

The  main  group  of  three  islands — North  Island,  South  (or 
Middle)  Island,  and  Stewart  Island — lies  between  the  34th 
and  47th  parallels  of  South  Latitude,  and  the  meridians  of 
166  and  179  East  Longitude.  The  three  main  islands  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  one  strip  of  land  (broken  only  by 
two  narrow  straits),  1,100  miles  long,  and  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  120  miles.  Of  the  outlying  islands  the 
principal  are  the  Chatham  Group,  east  of  Middle  Island,  the 
Auckland  Group,  south  of  Stewart  Island,  and  the  smaller 
groups  known  as  the  Campbell,  Antipodes,  Kermadec,  Bounty 
and  Cook  Islands. 
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In  area  the  North  Island  is  considerably  greater  than  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  while  the  South  Island  is  slightly  larger 
than  England  and  Wales  together. 

In  extent  of  coast-line,  as  compared  with  area.  New  Zealand 
resembles  the  Mother  Country  very  closely.  The  main  islands 
have  1  mile  of  coast-line  to  every  24  square  miles  of  area. 
This  is  in  surprising  contrast  to  Australia,  which  has  only 
1  mile  of  coast  to  every  340  square  miles  of  area,  but  approxi- 
mates very  nearly  to  England  and  Whales,  which  has  1  mile  of 
coast-line  to  32  square  miles  of  area. 

The  shape  of  the  North  Island  is  much  more  irregular  than 
that  of  the  South,  large  gulfs  and  promontories  being  frequent. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  North  Island  will  show  on  the 
east  coast  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  the  Bay  of 
Plenty,  and  Hawke's  Bay ;  while  on  the  west  coast  are  Kaipara 
Harbour  and  Manukau  Harbour.  Between  the  North  and 
South  Islands  is  Cook  Strait,  18  miles  wide  in  its  narrowest 
part,  and  an  invaluable  channel  of  communication  between  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  New  Zealand. 

Tasman  Bay  is  the  most  considerable  indenture  in  the  coast- 
line of  the  South  Island,  but  the  south-west  coast  is  remark- 
able for  a  number  of  sounds,  which"  for  grandeur  of  scenery 
compare  with  the  Norwegian  fjords.  Banks  Peninsula,  on  the 
east  coast,  is  the  only  projection  of  any  size  in  the  South 
Island,  which  presents  on  the  whole  a  very  regular  outline. 
Foveaux  Strait,  about  25  miles  wide,  separates  South  Island 
from  Stewart  Island.  The  latter  is  of  small  dimensions,  and 
of  but  little  comparative  importance. 

The  total  population  of  New  Zealand  on  December  31, 
1902,  was  851,068  persons,  including  some  43,000  Maoris  and 
half-castes.  Two-thirds  of  these  people  are  living  in  the 
country  or  in  small  centres  of  population  containing  under 
5,000  inhabitants.  In  all  New  Zealand  there  is  no  really 
large  city,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term,  Auckland,  the 
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most  extensive  centre  of  population,  containing  only  67,000 
people  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  seat  of  Government  is  situated  at  Wellington,  in  the 
North  Island,  and  on  Cook  Strait.  In  the  South  Island  there 
are  also  two  flourishing  cities — Christchurch,  situated  near 
Banks  Peninsula,  and  Dunedin,  on  the  south-east  coast. 
These  four  cities  are  all  about  the  same  size,  and,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  each  represents  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  plant  a  colony.  AVith  the  exception 
of  these  four  cities  there  is  not  a  town  of  20,000  people  in 
New  Zealand. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  respect  New  Zealand  presents 
another  striking  contrast  to  Australia,  where  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  are  crowded  into  the  large  capital 
cities  of  the  States.  In  Victoria,  where  there  were,  in  round 
numbers,  1,200,000  people  in  1900,  half  a  million  lived  in 
Melbourne.  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  con- 
tains as  many  inhabitants  as  Melbourne,  though  the  whole 
population  of  the  State  was  but  1,362,000  in  1900.  But  in 
New  Zealand,  with  its  810,536  inhabitants  in  1900,  the  largest 
city  contained  only  67,000  persons. 

The  contrast  between  the  physical  contour  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  is  just  as  remarkable.  Australia  is  a  land  of 
endless  plains,  dotted  with  sombre  trees,  all  bearing  a  close 
family  resemblance.  The  highest  point  on  the  continent  is 
a  little  over  7,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  few  of  its 
summits  approach  even  that  altitude.  Rivers  are  as  infrequent 
as  mountains,  and  many  of  the  lakes  of  Australia  bear  that 
title  only  by  courtesy.  But  New  Zealand  is  a  land  of 
mountains,  lakes,  and  lovely  diversified  landscapes.  Its 
forest  land  is  abundant,  and  the  foliage  of  its  trees  presents 
cheerful  and  vivid  contrasts. 

Australia  is  a  big  round  continent,  with  a  very  small  pro- 
portional coast-line;  New  Zealand  is  a  long  narrow  island, 
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with  a  very  extensive  coast-line.  Many  Australians  born 
inland  have  never  seen  the  sea ;  in  New  Zealand  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  escape  from  its  influence.  The  cool  breezes  that 
sweep  the  plains  carry  the  bracing  sea  air  right  up  to  the 
mountains,  and  from  many  of  the  higher  peaks  it  is  possible 
to  see  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  either  side  of  the  island.  All  the 
cities  of  New  Zealand  are  built  on  the  sea-coast,  and  so  are 
the  greater  number  of  the  smaller  towns. 

In  New  Zealand  there  exists  one  of  the  finest  coloured 
races  with  which  the  white  man  has  ever  come  in  contact. 
Intelligent,  courageous,  athletic,  and  chivalrous,  the  Maori 
has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  New  Zealander  as  in  every 
sense  a  man  and  a  brother.  He  possesses  the  land  by  right 
of  prior  occupation,  he  votes  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
sends  his  own  representatives  to  Parliament.  The  Maori 
shows  great  aptitude  for  the  sports  introduced  by  the  white 
man,  and  is  welcomed  by  the  latter  as  a  good  sportsman  and 
comrade.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
do  a  white  and  a  coloured  race  dwell  together  on  a  footing  so 
nearly  equal. 

New  Zealand  diflers,  then,  from  Australia  in  nearly  every 
leading  characteristic.  The  result  is  already  a  difi"erent  type 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  imagination  of  the  Australian 
is  nurtured  upon  mystery  and  change ;  it  feeds  on  the  immense 
distances  of  his  continent,  the  unknown  country  that  always 
lies  behind  the  inhabited  strip  of  coast,  and  the  quick  reverses 
of  fortune  wrought  by  the  inconstant  climate.  The  New 
Zealander  dwells  in  a  land  of  light  and  beauty,  with  magical 
scenery  all  around  him,  the  sea  for  ever  close  at  hand.  The 
seasons  play  no  tricks  with  the  fertile  soil  he  tills,  and  drought 
has  no  terror  for  him,  for  he  knows  what  the  year  will  bring 
forth. 

The  prospect  for  such  a  colony  would  seem  to  be  a  bright 
one.     Already  the  islands  have  been  called  the   'Fortunate 
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Isles  ';  and  as  long  ago  as  1885  the  historian  Froude  wrote  of 
them  :  '  If  it  lies  written  in  the  book  of  destiny  that  the 
English  nation  has  still  within  it  great  men  who  will  take  a 
place  among  the  demi-gods,  I  can  well  believe  that  it  will  be  in 
the  unexhausted  soil  and  spiritual  capabilities  of  New  Zealand 
that  the  great  English  poets,  artists,  philosophers,  statesmen, 
and  soldiers  of  the  future  will  be  born  and  nurtured.' 


CHAPTEE  I 

BEGINNINGS 

In  the  Maori  tongue  New  Zealand  is  called  Aotea  or  Aotearoa 
— '  the  long  white  cloud.'  The  Maoris  themselves  are  only 
recent  colonizers  of  the  land  ;  very  recent  indeed,  as  the 
history  of  the  world  goes.  In  their  own  legendary  history  is 
preserved  the  story  of  how  they  migrated  thither  from 
Hawaiki,  not  many  hundred  years  back — five  hundred  at  the 
utmost. 

There  have  been  many  speculations  by  the  Maoris  as  to  the 
position  of  the  place  called  Hawaiki.  Some  think  it  identical 
with  Hawaii,  others  point  to  Tahiti,  to  Raratonga,  and  to 
many  other  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  giving  plausible  reasons 
to  support  their  theories.  An  interesting  article  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  October,  1902,  supplies  an  entirely 
new  idea  on  the  subject.  When  Sir  George  Grey,  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  Maori  traditions  and  history,  was 
investigating  the  question  of  the  identity  of  Hawaiki,  the 
Maoris  showed  him  a  peculiar  image  of  red  volcanic  stone, 
which  they  said  their  ancestors  had  brought  with  them  from 
Hawaiki.  Of  this  image  Sir  George  Grey  obtained  possession, 
adding  it  to  his  collection  of  Maori  curiosities,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  New  Zealand  Government.     It  is  remarkable 
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for  being  quite  flat  on  the  back  of  the  head,  as  also  for  the 
fact  that  the  red  stone  out  of  which  it  is  hewn  can  be  found 
nowhere  in  New  Zealand. 

Recent  investigations,  however,  have  shown  that  upon  Easter 
Island,  a  solitary  patch  of  land  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  are 
a  number  of  images  possessing  the  same  characteristics  as 
this  one  referred  to,  and  made  of  precisely  the  same  volcanic 
stone.  All  the  scientific  evidence  goes  to  show  that  this 
island  was  once  of  much  larger  area,  the  diminution  having 
taken  place  owing  to  part  of  the  island  sinking  into  the  sea  in 
a  volcanic  disturbance.  For  these,  and  other  reasons  of  less 
importance,  it  is  conjectured  that  Easter  Island  may  possibly 
be  the  Hawaiki  of  Maori  legend. 

On  the  subject  of  the  migration  the  traditions  agree  very 
closely.  There  was  civil  war  in  Hawaiki,  says  the  story,  and 
a  chief  named  Ngahue  set  off  in  his  canoe  to  escape  from  his 
enemies.  In  the  course  of  time  he  returned,  bringing  accounts 
of  a  far-away  land  where  greenstone  abounded,  and  where 
there  were  gigantic  wingless  birds  in  the  forests.  The  rivers 
were  full  of  large  eels,  he  said,  and  the  sea  teemed  with  fine 
fish ;  in  short,  he  drew  such  glowing  pictures  of  the  land  he 
had  discovered  that  many  of  his  hearers  made  up  their  minds 
to  migrate  thither. 

Accordingly,  they  felled  trees  with  weapons  made  of  the 
greenstone  Ngahue  had  brought  with  him,  and  fashioned 
canoes  from  the  fallen  trunks.  The  names  of  these  canoes 
are  carefully  preserved,  and  each  Maori  tribe  traces  back  its 
origin  to  the  pilgrims  who  arrived  in  a  certain  canoe.  Thus 
the  Waikatos  arrived  in  the  Tainui,  the  Arawas  in  the  Arawa, 
yet  another  tribe  in  the  Tokomara,  and  so  on.  Storms  arose 
on  the  voyage  and  scattered  the  little  fleet,  so  that  each  canoe 
landed  at  a  different  place.  It  was  summer-time  when  they 
came,  for  the  forests  were  bright  with  the  flower  of  the  rata 
and  the  clematis  ;  and  where  they  landed,  there  they  settled. 
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So,  according  to  the  legend,  the  Maoris  came  to  the  land  of 
the  Moa. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  say  how  much  truth 
the  story  contains.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Maoris  are  one 
branch  of  the  great  Polynesian  family,  that,  springing  originally 
from  India,  occupied  in  turn  all  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago  and  of  the  South  Seas.  Their  language  is  one  of 
the  purest  dialects  of  the  Polynesian  tongue,  and  so  closely 
akin  to  that  of  the  natives  of  Tahiti  that  a  Tahitian,  who  was 
with  Captain  Cook  on  his  first  visit  to  New  Zealand,  was  easily 
able  to  converse  with  the  Maoris. 

The  land  they  adopted  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
strangely  bare  of  animal  life.  In  their  diet  fish  took  the 
place  of  animal  food,  and  consequently  they  settled  along  the 
sea-beaches,  rivers,  and  lakes.  The  flesh  of  the  shark  was  one 
of  their  staples,  and  they  displayed  great  boldness  in  catching 
these  fish,  a  very  dangerous  occupation  in  their  frail  canoes. 
Once  caught  the  sharks  were  cut  into  strips  and  dried  for 
future  consumption.  They  pursued  the  birds  of  the  New 
Zealand  forest,  not  with  bow  and  arrow,  but  with  slender  bird 
spears,  sometimes  30  feet  in  length.  The  handling  of  these 
long,  fragile  shafts  in  the  tangled  New  Zealand  forests  must 
have  called  for  a  remarkable  exercise  of  skill  and  ingenuity. 

From  their  island  home  at  Hawaiki  they  had  brought  the 
kumara,  or  sweet  potato,  the  taro,  and  the  gourd ;  and  these 
plants  they  cultivated  with  great  care,  for  they  formed  the 
greater  part  of  their  food.  To  this  fare  they  added  certain 
wild  fruits  native  to  New  Zealand  and  the  root  of  the  bracken 
fern,  which  grows  all  over  the  islands.  The  preparation  of 
this  root  for  food  was  an  elaborate  and  tedious  process,  and 
the  article  of  diet  so  produced  is  filling  rather  than  sustaining. 
It  seems  rather  remarkable  that  on  such  scanty  food  so 
powerful  and  athletic  a  race  should  have  been  reared. 

For  clothing  they  depended   mainly  upon  the  fibre  of  a 
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plant  known  as  New  Zealand  flax   (Phormium  tenax),  from 

which  their  mats  and  kirtles  were  woven.     The  dressing  of 

the  flax  fibre,  like  the  preparation  of  the  fern  root,  was  an 

intricate  and  elaborate  process.     The 

fibre  had  afterwards  to  be  twisted  into 

thread  and  woven  into  garments.    But 

the  conversion  of  flax  into  clothing  was 

a  short  and  simple  process  compared 

with  the  making  of  a  mat  fit  to  adorn 

a  chief.    These  mats  were  made  of  the 

soft  feathers  of  the  wingless  kiwi,  and 

the  manufacture  of  one  of  them  would 

occupy  an  expert  for  quite  two  years. 

Their  houses,  though  of  primitive 
design,  were  well  built,  and  sometimes 
artistically  ornamented.  They  never 
contained  more  than  one  room,  only 
one  door  led  into  them,  and,  if  they 
had  a  window,  it  was  designed  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  smoke 
out  than  of  admitting  air  and  light, 
for  Maori  houses  had  no  chimney. 
But  they  were  securely  roofed  in,  and 
formed  habitations  of  a  class  superior 
to  those  of  many  coloured  races.  They 
built  canoes  better  even  than  they 
built  houses.  Some  of  their  war 
canoes  were  very  large,  and  were  pro- 
pelled by  as  many  as  a  hundred 
paddles.  The  beautiful  carved  stems 
of  some  of  these  canoes  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  Maori  art  that  now  remain. 

Their    tools   were,    of   course,    home-made,    and   the    best 
material  at  their  disposal  was  the  precious  jade,  or  greenstone. 


SPECIMEN  OF  MAORI 
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The  supply  of  this  material  was  not  extensive,  and  was  eked 
out  by  the  use  of  bone  and  of  hard  wood.  The  spades  with 
which  they  dug  up  the  plots  of  ground  where  they  cultivated 
their  taro  and  sweet  potatoes  were  usually  made  of  wood, 
and  so  also  were  the  spears  and  clubs  with  which  they 
fought. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  Maori  had  to  work 
hard  for  his  living.  Tilling  the  soil  with  the  primitive  tools 
he  had  at  his  disposal  was  no  easy  task,  and  the  same  difficulty 
existed  in  all  the  Maori's  occupations.  But  the  Maori  was 
also  a  born  sportsman.  Wrestling,  racing,  dancing,  and 
singing  were  among  his  exercises,  but  war  was  his  favourite 
sport.  The  author  of  '  Old  New  Zealand '  wrote  :  '  Sometimes 
two  villages  would  get  up  a  little  war,  and  the  inhabitants, 
after  potting  at  each  other  all  day,  would  come  out  of  their 
pas  in  the  evening  and  talk  over  their  day's  sport  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  "  I  nearly  bagged  your  brother  to-day." — 
*'  Yes,  but  you  should  have  seen  how  I  made  your  old  father- 
in-law  skip  !"     And  so  on.' 

They  preferred  their  fighting  to  take  place  around  these 
pas^  or  palisaded  strongholds,  one  side  defending  and  the  other 
attacking.  The  defenders  built  platforms  in  the  pa,  from 
which  they  threw  stones  at  the  enemy ;  while  the  others 
retorted  by  slinging  red-hot  stones  on  the  buildings  in  the  ^^^t. 
For  hand-to-hand  conflict  they  used  the  mere,  or  axe  of  green- 
stone, and  the  club.  The  p^aa  were  rarely  supplied  with  water, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  Maori  rule  of  war  to  allow  the 
besieged  to  come  out  for  both  food  and  water.  Indeed,  they 
conducted  their  warfare  much  as  cricket  is  played,  by  a  set  of 
more  or  less  chivalrous  rules. 

They  dwelt  in  tribes,  and  at  the  head  of  each  tribe  was  the 
ariki,  who  was  sometimes  both  chief  and  priest.  Next  in 
importance  to  the  chief  were  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  after  them  came  the  rangatira,  or  nobles.     The  remainder 
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of  the  people  were  respectively  middle  class,  lower  class,  and 
slaves. 

Their  literature,  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  the  tohungas,  or  wise  men,  consists  of  stories  of  their 
gods  and  ancestors,  and  poems.  One  legend,  for  instance, 
tells  of  the  loves  of  Hinemoa  and  Tutanekai,  and  resembles 
the  Greek  story  of  Hero  and  Leander  very  closely.  Li  this 
case,  however,  it  was  the  maiden  who  swam  across  the  water 
dividing  her  from  her  lover,  the  scene  assigned  to  the  exploit 
being  the  Lake  of  Rotorua. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  short  sketch  of  life  in  New 
Zealand  before  the  white  man  came  that  the  Maori  was  a  very 
interesting  savage  indeed,  having  a  code  of  honour  and  an 
unwritten  literature  entirely  his  own.  He  also  possessed  a 
number  of  peculiar  customs,  which  had  a  great  influence  upon 
the  future  history  of  the  colony,  and  which  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  examine  rather  more  minutely. 


CHAPTER  H 

MAORI     CUSTOMS 

The  Maori  race  is  probably  the  best-developed  native  race 
with  which  the  white  man  has  ever  come  in  contact.  The 
men  are,  on  the  average,  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  and  are 
proportionately  broad  and  heavily  built.  Their  skin  is  a  light 
brown,  their  hair  black  and  straight,  and  the  cast  of  their 
features  denotes  the  possession  of  physical  strength.  They  have 
the  broad  nose  and  heavy-lipped  mouth  common  to  most 
coloured  races  ;  but  a  high  receding  forehead  usually  redeems 
the  heaviness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  betokens  the 
intellectual  gifts  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Maori. 

When  the  white  man  first  arrived  in  New  Zealand  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Maotis  to  tattoo  their  faces  and  bodies  in  a 
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very  elaborate  manner.  This  art,  they  declare,  was  taught 
them  by  their  hero  and  demi-god,  Maui,  who  first  practised 
upon  the  nose  of  a  dog  ;  and  so,  as  everyone  knows,  dogs 
have  black  muzzles  up  to  this  very  day  !  The  Maori  word 
for  tattooing  was  moko,  and  the  art  was  exalted  among  them 
into  a  very  high  place.  The  tattooer  occupied  a  very  important 
position  in  Maori  society,  and  the  youth  who  desired  a  really 
eflective  moko  had  to  pay  highly  for  the  privilege,  as  well  as  to 
patiently  endure  a  long  agony  which  lasted  for  months,  and, 
in  special  cases,  for  years.  But  when  once  the  torture  was 
over,  the  possessor  of  a  fine  moko  was  a  person  of  great 
importance.  To  begin  with,  he  was  a  walking  work  of  art, 
upon  whom  it  was  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  gaze.  Then 
he  had  shown  himself  a  man  of  enthusiasm  and  courage,  to 
endure  patiently  so  long  and  painful  an  ordeal  without  flinch- 
ing. Finally,  he  was  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  his  race,  as 
different  as  one  of  the  world's  famous  pictures  is  from  the 
other  canvases  in  the  gallery.  When  the  white  man  began  to 
make  bargains  with  the  Maoris,  the  chiefs  could  not  sign  their 
names  to  the  deeds,  but  each  one  drew  his  own  special  rnoko, 
as  a  mark  by  which  he  could  be  readily  identified. 

When  the  Maoris  began  to  fight  with  muskets,  they  found 
that  they  were  able  to  sell  well  tattooed  heads  to  the  white 
men.  These  heads  were  mostly  sent  to  European  museums, 
and  at  one  time  there  was  such  a  demand  for  them  that  a 
good  specimen  would  bring  as  much  as  £20.  One  incident  in 
this  horrible  trade  is  worth  telling,  because  it  had  much  to  do 
with  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

Two  Maori  tribes  had  been  engaged  in  fierce  combat,  and 
an  English  ship-captain  had  bought  from  the  conquerors  a  fine 
assortment  of  the  tattooed  heads  they  had  taken  from  their  slain 
enemies.  Later  on,  this  captain  was  trading  with  the  beaten 
tribe,  and,  by  way  of  a  joke,  emptied  these  heads  upon  the 
deck  of  his  ship  from  the  sacks  in  which  he  had  placed  them. 
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Recognising  the  mokos  of  their  brothers  and  cousins,  the 
Maoris  at  once  left  the  ship,  and  the  complaints  they  made 
reached  as  far  as  Sydney,  where  Governor  Phillip  soon  after- 
wards imposed  a  fine  of  £iO  upon  anyone  convicted  of 
engaging  in  this  horrible  traffic. 

From  the  very  first  the  missionaries  were  opposed  to  the 
custom  of  tattooing,  and  in  course  of  time  they  made  their 
influence  so  strongly  felt  that  it  was  discontinued.  It  was  a 
long  time,  however,  before  this  result  was  achieved,  for  the 
moko  was  so  much  associated  with  dignity  and  rank  that  even 
the  missionaries  confessed  that  they  had  grown  to  associate 
an  unmarked  Maori  face  with  all  that  was  common  and 
mean. 

The  character  of  the  Maoris  was  for  a  long  time  extremely 
puzzling  to  the  whites  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  In 
some  things  they  were  as  simple  as  children,  in  others  they 
showed  themselves  as  cunning  and  artful  as  it  is  possible  to 
be.  Their  undoubted  courage  was  not  associated  with  rash- 
ness or  recklessness,  but  rather  with  extreme  caution.  It  had 
to  be  excited  by  long  and  impassioned  speeches  by  the  chiefs 
and  priests,  and  by  the  terrifying  dances  in  which  they  some- 
times indulged.  But,  once  excited,  there  was  no  bolder  fighter 
or  more  skilful  warrior  than  the  Maori  brave. 

Among  them  the  art  of  oratory  occupied  a  very  high  place. 
Their  language  is  naturally  very  musical  and  resonant.  The 
Maori  orators  made  good  use  of  it,  and  helped  out  their 
eloquent  sentences  with  impressive  and  dignified  gestures. 
They  delighted  in  debate,  and  spent  whole  days  in  council, 
making  long-winded  speeches,  full  of  quotations,  proverbs, 
and  allusions  to  the  well-known  Maori  legends.  To  this  day 
the  race  has  retained  the  gift,  and  the  average  Maori,  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  English,  can  make  a  better  speech  in  that 
language  than  most  Britons.  But  in  the  early  days  the 
whites  could  make  little  out  of  the  Maori's  long  and  eloquent 
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speeches,  just  as  they  failed  to  understand  his  extraordinary 
customs  of  7nuru  and  tapu. 

Mum  means  plunder.  When  a  man  committed  any  offence 
against  the  laws  of  muru,  he  was  promptly  raided  by  a  whole 
gang  of  his  neighbours,  who  stole  his  effects,  and  perhaps 
knocked  him  on  the  head  as  well.  He  may  have  offended 
most  unwillingly ;  possibly  his  canoe  capsized,  or  his  child 
was  scalded.  That  did  not  matter,  the  raiding  party  visited 
him  just  the  same,  and  he  was  expected  to  regard  their 
attentions  as  a  polite  compliment,  paid  him  entirely  for  his 
own  good.  The  Maori  was  so  constituted  mentally  that  he 
was  able  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter ;  but  when  the  raiders 
applied  their  muru  customs  to  the  early  white  settlers,  the 
latter  were  far  from  accepting  the  visit  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  made — they  rather  took  the  view  that  the  raiders 
were  lawless  robbers,  and  acted  accordingly;  hence  endless 
trouble  arose  between  the  early  settlers  and  the  Maoris,  just 
from  this  custom  of  muru. 

The  custom  of  tapa  is  much  more  difficult  to  describe. 
Tapu  means  sacred,  and  anything  that  was  tapu  could  not  be 
even  touched.  The  persons  of  the  chiefs  were  tapu,  and  so 
were  their  weapons,  or  anything  they  might  happen  to  touch. 
Fields  of  the  humara,  or  sweet  potato,  were  tapu,  and  so  were 
the  people  who  were  working  in  them.  Dead  bodies,  burial- 
places,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  all  tapu^  and  so  were 
the  grave-diggers  and  those  who  performed  the  last  offices  for 
the  dead.  Priests,  of  course,  were  tapu ;  when  performing 
certain  ceremonies  they  were  so  sacred  that  even  to  approach 
them  would  be  an  infringement  of  this  mysterious  law. 

The  more  immediate  punishments  for  breaking  tapu  were 
the  plundering  of  the  offender's  goods  and  sending  him  to 
Coventry ;  but  the  Maori  firmly  believed  that  the  gods  would 
also  exact  vengeance  from  him.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  Maoris,  who  were  brought  up  to  the  custom,  were  most 
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careful  not  to  offend.  They  had  to  keep  a  very  sharp  look- 
out, because  many  things  were  tcqm  for  the  time  being  only. 
A  chief  who  saw  a  Mara  tree  that  would  make  a  good  canoe 
and  had  not  time  to  cut  it  down  and  make  use  of  it  would 
declare  it  tapu,  and  put  some  marks  upon  it  to  signify  as  much. 
So  that  it  was  not  easy,  even  for  a  Maori,  to  avoid  breaking 
tapu  at  times. 

The  early  white  settlers  were  always  making  mistakes  on 
this  score.  A  settler  would  fish  in  a  tapu  river — possibly  it 
had  not  been  tapu  when  he  fished  in  it  a  month  before — and 
would  thus  offend  Maori  prejudices  in  the  most  innocent 
manner  imaginable.  Then  he  would  be  surprised  to  find  that 
his  Maori  friends  would  not  speak  to  him,  and  that  his  cattle 
and  sheep  began  to  disappear  in  a  very  mysterious  fashion. 
Naturally  the  white  man  thought  the  Maoris  the  most 
treacherous  and  inconsistent  people  in  the  world — friendly 
neighbours  one  day,  and  hostile  thieves  the  next.  But  the 
Maori  looked  upon  the  white  as  a  sacrilegious  and  abandoned 
person,  who  had  offended  both  gods  and  men  and  refused  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  matter. 

But  the  troubles  arising  out  of  muru  and  tapu  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  trouble  that  came  from  the  Maori  land 
customs.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Maoris  lived  in 
tribes ;  each  tribe  possessed  its  own  tract  of  land,  which  was  the 
common  property  of  the  whole  tribe.  No  individual  member 
could  possibly  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  any  part  of  it ;  and 
so  it  was  impossible  for  any  single  Maori,  even  a  chief,  to  sell" 
any  part  of  the  tribal  land.  That  could  only  be  done  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  whole  tribe  to  which  the  land  belonged. 

This  was  not  at  first  understood  by  the  whites.  They  saw 
that  a  Maori  could  cultivate  a  plot  of  land,  and  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  toil  belonged  to  him.  He  could  give  them  away, 
or  even  sell  them,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  he 
could  sell  the  land  also.     Some  of  the  Maoris,  when  asked  to 
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sell  land,  refused  at  once,  but  there  were  others  who  pretended 
to  sell  the  land  which  they  knew  very  well  belonged  to  their 
tribe.  In  some  cases  the  cunning  fellows  even  offered  land 
for  sale  which  belonged  to  some  other  tribe,  and  the  whites 
unsuspectingly  paid  the  price  asked  for  it.  The  bargains  so 
made  were  invariably  repudiated  by  the  tribes  when  the 
whites  came  to  take  possession  of  the  land ;  and  out  of  these 
supposed  sales  of  land  arose  all  the  most  serious  conflicts 
between  white  and  Maori. 

Cannibalism  was  another  disagreeable  custom  of  the  Maoris, 
but  it  was  only  a  custom  of  war.  The  Maori  ate  his  slain 
foes,  or  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  in  order  to  inflict  the 
last  possible  indignity  upon  them.  Sometimes  an  ill-behaved 
slave  was  killed  and  eaten  in  the  same  way,  and  a  like  fate 
now  and  then  befell  the  too  venturesome  white  who  wandered 
unprotected  into  a  Maori  village  and  failed  to  find  favour  with 
the  chief.  But  the  habit  of  cannibalism  was  not,  as  Captain 
Cook  supposed,  the  result  of  a  craving  for  animal  food.  It 
was  rather  a  last  punishment  inflicted  on  those  whom  the 
cannibal  despised,  whereby  their  souls  were  doomed  to  the 
most  fearful  torments.  Of  all  the  bad  habits  of  the  Maori, 
his  cannibalism  was  that  which  he  gave  up  most  readily  under 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries. 
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CHAPTER  HI 

SOME  MAORI   STORIES 

When  the  first  white  men  came  to  New  Zealand  and  asked 
the  dusky  natives  who  they  were,  the  latter  replied  :  '  Maori ' 
— that  is,  *  the  people.'  The  name  they  gave  to  their  visitors 
was  much  the  same  in  meaning  as  that  bestowed  by  the  Red 
Indians  of  North  America — pakeha — that  is,  pale-face,  or,  more 
literally,  '  turnip  face.' 

They  had  no  written  language  of  any  kind,  not  even  the 
pictorial  writings  sometimes  found  among  races  far  less  culti- 
vated. But  their  legends  and  race-stories  were  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  without  the  alteration  of  so 
much  as  a  word.  The  greatest  authorities  on  such  matters 
were  the  tohungas,  or  wizards,  who  got  their  instruction  at 
sacred  colleges  regularly  maintained  for  the  purpose.  The 
buildings  were  constructed  by  the  priests  themselves,  and 
were  called  Whare-Kuni  (the  Red  House).  Here  the  youths 
of  the  noblest  families  were  instructed  in  the  history  of  the 
people  and  the  stories  of  the  gods,  the  greatest  care  being 
taken  that  the  exact  wording  of  each  legend  should  be  learned. 
The  course  of  instruction  lasted  as  long  as  five  years,  and  at 
its  close  the  adept  must  have  committed  to  heart  an  immense 
number  of  the  sacred  stories.  These  he  had  afterwards  to 
repeat  aloud,  with  all  the  proper  inflexions  and  gestures ;  it  is 
also  believed  that  tricks  of  ventriloquism  were  part  of  the 
wizard's  stock-in-trade.  The  pupil  who  retained  all  he  had 
been  taught,  and  could  repeat  it  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
became  a  tohunga  and  a  man  of  great  influence  and  high 
prestige. 

The  stories  deal  with  the  emigration  of  the  Maori  race  from 
Hawaiki,  as  already  related  ;  with  Te  Rangi,  or  Heaven,  and 
Te  Reinga,  the  Infernal  Regions ;  with  Maui,  and  a  number  of 
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other  demi-gods  and  mythical  heroes ;  and,  finally,  with  the 
wars  and  love  adventures  of  famous  chieftains.  For  nearly 
everything  in  Nature  the  Maori  can  account  by  referring  to 
his  store  of  legends. 

Rona  is  the  woman  in  the  moon,  who  went  out  one  dark 
night  with  an  empty  gourd,  in  order  to  bring  water  from  the 
neighbouring  stream.  But  she  bruised  her  foot  against  a  stone 
in  the  darkness,  and  at  once  began  to  speak  very  disrespect- 
fully of  the  moon,  because  it  was  hiding  behind  a  cloud.  When 
the  goddess  of  the  moon  heard  the  insults  of  Rona,  she  bent 
down  from  the  sky,  and  seizing  the  woman,  lifted  her  from 
her  feet.  Feeling  the  earth  receding  from  her,  Rona  grasped 
at  a  tree,  but  that  came  up  roots  and  all.  And  now,  anyone 
who  cares  to  look  may  see  Rona  in  the  moon,  together  with 
the  tree  and  the  gourd — a  warning  to  such  as  speak  angrily 
against  the  gods. 

After  death  the  spirits  of  the  nobly  born  go  to  Te  Rangi,  or 
heaven,  but  common  folk  must  go  down  to  Te  Reinga.  The 
way  to  Te  Reinga  is  at  the  Muri  Whenua,  or  Land's  End,  the 
most  northern  point  of  New  Zealand.  Here  the  shades  gather 
for  a  farewell  dance  upon  earth,  after  which  they  let  themselves 
down  the  cliffs  by  the  roots  of  a  pohutu-kawa  tree,  and  enter 
the  cavern  below.  In  this  cavern  ran  a  river  over  which  they 
were  ferried  by  a  woman  called  Ruhe,  who  offered  them  food 
on  the  other  side.  Those  who  refused  were  allowed  to  return 
to  earth,  but  those  who  ate — and  they  were  the  majority — 
must  stay  on  in  Te  Reinga. 

Many  are  the  stories  of  Maui,  who  was  their  mythical  hero. 
Maui  went  to  the  fire  goddess  on  a  visit,  and  brought  back 
with  him,  for  the  use  of  the  Maori,  a  portion  of  the  fire  which 
oozed  from  her  finger-tips.  He  made  the  days  longer  by 
lassoing  the  sun  with  a  rope  made  of  his  sister's  hair ;  and  he 
also  taught  the  Maoris  how  to  tattoo.  He  went  out  fishing, 
and,  getting  a  very  fine  bite,  pulled  up  the  fish -shaped  North 
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Island,  which  still  remains  as  a  trophy  of  his  skill  and 
strength.  Maui  lost  his  life  owing  to  the  chattering  of  that 
noisy  little  bird  the  fan-tail.  He  had  set  about  the  task  of 
rendering  mankind  immortal,  which  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  creeping  through  the  body  of  a  certain  monster. 
Just  as  Maui  had  begun  to  crawl  down  the  sleeping  monster's 
throat  the  fan-tail  saw  him,  and  began  to  laugh  and  twitter. 
Of  course,  the  demon  woke,  and  there  was  an  end  of  poor 
Maui. 

There  were  countless  other  stories  of  the  same  kind  about 
Taniwha,  the  mighty  lizard,  and  Wiro,  a  demon  who  haunted 
the  caves.  These  two  beings  played  an  important  part  in  the 
punishment  of  evil-doers,  who  had  a  great  terror  of  them 
both,  and  especially  of  the  great  lizard,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  lurking  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  always  ready  to 
inflict  his  torments. 

The  constant  exercise  of  the  memory  that  was  called  for  by 
the  learning  and  repetition  of  these  legends  had  one  effect 
upon  the  Maori  race  :  it  gave  them  quick  and  tenacious 
memories.  In  one  of  the  missionary  records  there  is  told  the 
story  of  a  young  chief,  in  whose  presence  a  poem  of  some  fifty 
lines  was  repeated.  He  had  never  heard  a  line  of  it  before, 
but  was  able  at  once  to  repeat  it  without  a  single  mistake ; 
and  such  feats  of  memory  were  by  no  means  rare. 

When  Captain  Cook  landed  at  Mercury  Bay  there  was 
present  a  boy  named  Hore  Ta  Te  Taniwha,  then  only  eight 
years  of  age.  More  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  after- 
wards he  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  incident,  which 
showed  how  marvellous  a  memory  the  Maori  has  for  trifles. 
According  to  this  account,  the  old  men  pronounced  the  ship 
to  be  a  tufua,  or  god.  When  they  saw  the  sailors  rowing  a 
boat  to  the  shore  they  cried  :  '  Yes,  it  is  so  ;  these  people  are 
goblins ;  their  eyes  are  at  the  back  of  their  heads.'  When  the 
goblins  landed,  the  children  ran  away  into  the  woods,  but  the 
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men  stayed  behind  to  greet  the  strangers.  As  the  goblins  did 
no  harm,  Taniwha  and  some  of  the  other  children  came  back 
and  examined  them  closely.  Some  of  the  goblins  carried 
walking-sticks,  and  one  of  them  pointed  his  stick  at  a 
cormorant  which  sat  upon  a  tree.  A  crash  of  thunder  followed, 
with  lightning,  and  the  bird  fell  dead. 

Taniwha,  who  was  among  the  bolder  of  the  children,  went 
aboard  the  ship,  where  he  saw  the  leader  of  the  goblins.  He 
was  a  tino  tangata — a  man  among  men — and  was  grave, 
reserved,  and  dignified.  He  spoke  kindly  to  the  children, 
though,  and  gave  little  Taniwha  a  large  nail,  which  he  retained 
for  many  years  afterwards,  using  it  either  as  a  spearhead  or  a 
charm  to  wear  around  his  neck.  But  one  day  he  was  capsized 
out  of  his  canoe,  'and,'  said  Taniwha,  'my  god  was  lost  to 
me,  though  I  dived  for  it.'  In  the  same  simple  and  quaint 
language  old  Taniwha,  when  ninety  years  old,  could  describe 
the  simplest  details  of  an  incident  he  had  witnessed  when  he 
was  only  eight. 

The  Maori  of  the  present  day  can  tell  a  story  with  the  same 
quaintness,  and  the  same  amusing  attention  to  details.  When 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  was  proclaimed  in  Sydney  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  Maori  chief  named 
Tamahau  Mahupuku,  head  chief  of  the  Wairarapa  tribes, 
journeyed  across  the  ocean  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
The  account  he  gave  of  his  adventures  on  his  return  ftom 
Sydney  has  been  preserved,  and  is  both  interesting  and 
amusing. 

'  At  first  the  sea  was  very  angry,'  he  said,  '  and  a  strange 
feeling  came  over  us.  But  when  I  got  there  all  the  sickness 
which  I  had  felt  during  the  voyage  disappeared — my  body 
became  most  peaceful ;  no  troubles  to  disturb  my  inner  parts 
— and  I  felt  I  was  a  new  man. 

'  Then  I  began  to  look  round.  I  seemed  like  one  in  a  mist. 
Night  came  on,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  stars  of  heaven  had 
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been  brought  down  and  placed  upon  the  housetops,  and  on 
the  masts  of  ships,  and  in  the  streets.  The  whole  firmament 
was  ablaze  with  fire,  and  lights  twinkled  in  all  the  waters. 
Our  Maori  traditions  say  that  it  was  the  stars  of  heaven 
which  guided  our  forefathers  across  the  waters  from  a  far 
country  to  this  land.  In  Sydney  I  found  stars  brought  from 
heaven  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  coming  nation.  I  said 
to  myself  :  "  These  people  are  second  gods." 

*  In  the  streets  I  saw  great  houses  made  of  rocks  towering 
up  into  the  sky.  I  saw  the  tramways — they  had  no  horses. 
One  was  something  like  a  train,  and  was  drawn  by  an  engine. 
Another  had  hands  which  grasped  a  wire,  and  was  drawn 
along.  I  never  saw  the  wire,  but  was  told  it  was  in  the  earth. 
The  third  was  conveyed  by  a  small  wire  hung  up,  and  another 
wire  was  thrust  up  from  the  car,  and  the  two  were  married, 
and  the  car  moved.  This  tram  was  a  wonderful  tram.  It  was 
the  fastest  of  all — faster  than  our  trains.  I  said  to  myself  : 
"I  have  seen  wonderful  things  to-day." 

'  No  accidents  !  Yes,  one.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  an  old 
man  who  fell  just  in  front  of  a  tram ;  then,  like  a  flash, 
a  scoop  was  let  down,  and  the  old  man  was  shovelled  up  and 
gently  thrown  on  one  side.  The  tram  passed  on,  and  the  old 
man  got  up  and  shook  the  dust  off"  him,  and  walked  away 
unharmed.  I  say  this  is  a  great  people.  I  was  so  amazed,  I 
stood  there  and  looked  at  the  old  man.  I  was  amazed.  I  had 
no  words  to  say.  I  could  not  speak ;  and  then  I  walked  away 
astonished. 

'What  I  have  just  given  you  are  my  impressions — the 
things  that  have  hit  me  in  the  head — while  I  was  over  at  that 
great  land.  All  these  sights  we  have  seen  have  impressed  the 
whole  of  our  minds  and  bodies  of  the  vastness  of  that  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  This  is  printed  in  our  hearts  permanently 
—ake  tonu  atu — for  ever  and  ever.' 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE   WHITE   DISCOVERERS 

So  far  as  is  definitely  known,  Tasman  was  the  first  white 
man  to  visit  New  Zealand.  It  is  true  that  the  French  claim 
that  the  islands  had  long  before  been  discovered  by  a  French- 
man named  De  Gonneville,  and  that  the  Spanish  claim  the 
same  honour  for  one  Juan  Fernandez.  There  is  no  proof  of 
these  statements,  but  the  voyage  of  Tasman  is  well  authenti- 
cated. 

He  was  despatched  by  Antony  Van  Diemen,  Governor  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  search  of  the  Great  South 
Land — that  is,  Australia.  The  result  of  the  voyage  was  the 
discovery,  first  of  all,  of  Tasmania,  called  by  the  discoverer 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  after  his  patron.  From  that  island 
Tasman  sailed  east  until  he  sighted  the  west  coast  of  the 
Middle  Island.  He  then  turned  northwards,  and  rounded 
Cape  Farewell,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  which  now  bears  his 
name.  The  Maoris  put  out  in  their  war  canoes,  and  hovered 
round  Tasman's  ships  for  two  or  three  days.  They  finally 
attacked  a  boat  which  was  passing  from  one  ship  to  the  other. 
Three  sailors  were  killed  and  another  wounded,  and  Tasman 
immediately  weighed  anchor  and  made  all  haste  to  leave  so 
inhospitable  a  spot.  Missing  the  straits,  he  sailed  along  the 
west  coast  of  the  North  Island,  looking  for  a  passage  to  the 
east,  and  finally  came  to  the  two  most  northerly  points  of 
the  island,  which  he  named  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen,  and 
North  Cape  respectively.  Then  the  explorer  made  the  best 
of  his  way  back  to  Batavia. 

Tasman  began  his  voyage  in  1642,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Batavia  reported  that  he  had  visited  Staaten  Land,  the  spot 
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discovered  and  named  by  an  explorer  called  Schouten. 
Schouten's  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  found  to  be  only 
a  small  island,  whereupon  the  land  described  by  Tasman 
was  re-christened  New  Zealand — a  name  it  has  ever  since 
retained. 

From  Tasman's  voyage  in  1642  to  the  visit  paid  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1769  is  a  period  of  127  years,  during  which  New 
Zealand  was  not  visited  by  any  white  man.     Cook's  voyage 
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was  the  outcome  of  an  expedition  despatched  by  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  England  for  a  double  purpose.  The  first  aim  was 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  from  the  island  of  Tahiti ;  the 
second  was  to  investigate  the  Great  South  Land  (Australia), 
of  which  so  much  was  then  being  heard.  Cook's  vessel  was 
the  Endeavour,  a  small  but  stout  barque  of  370  tons  burden. 
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When  the  astronomical  observations  at  Tahiti  were  concluded, 
the  Endeavour  put  out  in  search  of  the  Great  South  Land, 
and  came  first  of  all  upon  the  east  coast  of  the  northern  island 
of  New  Zealand.  Cook  landed  at  Poverty  Bay,  but  quickly 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Maoris,  and  one  of  them  had  to  be 
shot  before  the  boat's  crew  could  get  away.  Cook  was  always 
opposed  to  treating  the  natives  with  violence,  but  all  his 
endeavours  to  make  friends  with  the  tribe  at  Poverty  Bay 
were  useless. 

So  he  left  this  part  of  the  coast  in  disgust,  sailing  south- 
wards to  Cape  Turnagain,  and  then  retracing  his  course  to 
Poverty  Bay,  and  so  still  farther  north,  where  he  found  a 
friendly  tribe.  He  was  taken  through  the  village,  and  for 
the  first  time  beheld  a  Maori  pa.  Coasting  further  north,  he 
landed  at  Mercury  Bay,  and  took  possession  of  the  land  for 
King  George.  He  then  completed  a  voyage  round  the  North 
Island,  finishing  the  exploit  by  discovering  the  passage  between 
the  two  islands,  which  is  called  after  him.  On  January  30, 
1770,  he  landed  on  South  Island,  from  Queen  Charlotte  Sound, 
and  took  possession  of  that,  too,  in  the  name  of  the  King. 
He  then  circumnavigated  South  Island,  going  round  the  south 
of  Stewart  Island,  which  he  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  larger 
piece  of  land. 

Wherever  he  landed  he  strove  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  Maoris,  though  in  this  he  was  not  always  successful. 
He  was  fortunate  in  having  on  board  a  native  of  Tahiti  called 
Tupia,  whose  speech  was  readily  understood  by  the  Maoris, 
and  through  whom  Cook  was  able  to  glean  many  particulars 
of  the  Maori  life  and  customs.  Cook  visited  New  Zealand 
three  times  afterwards,  and  was  long  remembered  for  one 
priceless  benefit  he  conferred  upon  the  Maoris.  The  islands 
contained  no  animals  except  rats  and  dogs,  and  Cook  attri- 
buted the  cannibal  customs  of  the  people  to  want  of  animal 
food.     He  therefore  took  to  them  a  number  of  pigs,  sheep. 
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goats,  and  fowls,  as  well  as  potatoes  and  cabbages.  The  sheep 
and  goats  died,  but  the  pigs  and  fowls  throve  amazingly ;  and 
for  these  things,  and  especially  for  the  potato,  the  Maori  was 
very  grateful. 

Captain  Cook  was  none  too  soon  in  taking  possession  of 
New  Zealand  on  behalf  of  England.  Before  he  had  departed 
in  quest  of  Australia,  a  French  captain,  named  De  Surville, 
arrived  with  his  ship  in  New  Zealand  waters.  The  natives 
at  Mongonui  treated  him  and  his  men  with  great  friendliness, 
but  he  quarrelled  with  them  in  the  end.  The  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Frenchman,  which  was 
missed  after  a  storm,  and  which  he  assumed  the  Maoris  to 
have  stolen.  In  retaliation  he  burned  the  Maori  village,  after 
luring  the  chief  on  board  his  vessel  and  putting  him  in  irons. 
The  poor  Maori  died  of  home-sickness,  and,  strange  to  say, 
De  Surville  was  soon  afterwards  drowned  in  the  surf  at 
Callao. 

About  two  years  afterwards  another  French  captain,  named 
Marion  du  Fresne,  crossed  to  New  Zealand  from  Tasmania, 
and  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  He  and  his  men  un- 
knowingly violated  the  law  of  tapu,  it  seems,  and  burned 
some  of  the  Maori  images.  The  Maoris  determined  that 
they  should  suffer  for  this,  and  after  maintaining  an  attitude 
of  the  greatest  friendship  for  many  days,  suddenly  set  upon 
Du  Fresne  and  his  men,  killing  and  eating  him  and  sixteen  of 
his  crew.  Crozet,  the  second  in  command,  took  a  terrible 
vengeance  for  this  outrage,  turning  his  ship's  guns  upon  a 
crowd  of  Maoris  as  they  stood  on  the  shore,  and.  killing  and 
burning  indiscriminately.  The  Maoris  never  forgot  this 
encounter  with  the  French,  and  sixty  years  afterwards  a 
petition  was  made  to  the  English  for  protection  against  the 
'  tribes  of  Marion.' 

When  Cook  visited  New  Zealand  for  the  second  time,  a 
similar   misunderstanding   arose   between   one   of    his  ships, 
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commanded  by  Captain  Furneaux,  and  the  Maoris.  It  began 
in  a  quarrel  between  a  sailor  and  a  native,  the  former  refusing 
to  pay  for  a  hatchet  he  had  offered  to  buy  from  the  Maori. 
This  quarrel  ended  in  a  Maori  attack,  in  which  a  boat's  crew 
of  ten  were  lost,  the  bodies  being  afterwards  eaten.  Furneaux, 
however,  recognised  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  some 
cause  for  this  sudden  attack  by  the  Maoris,  and,  instead  of 
taking  reprisals,  contented  himself  with  rescuing  and  burying 
what  was  left  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  sailed  away  immediately 
afterwards.  This  treatment  by  the  English  had  a  great  effect 
on  the  Maoris,  and,  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
afterwards,  it  was  always  possible  for  an  Englishman  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  the  Maoris,  provided  that  he 
respected  their  religious  customs. 

Nevertheless,  the  account  given  by  the  French  and  by  Cook 
of  the  ferocity  and  cunning  of  the  Maoris,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  their  cannibalism,  had  the  effect  of  scaring  traders 
and  settlers  away  from  New  Zealand.  Ijittle  attention  was 
paid  to  the  place,  and  the  few  ships  that  called  there  came 
mainly  from  the  new  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  In  1793, 
Governor  King,  of  New  South  Wales,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
islands,  the  circumstance  arising  in  a  very  peculiar  fashion. 

Norfolk  Island  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  new  colonies  in 
Australia,  and  in  this  spot  was  found  the  flax  which  was  the 
raw  material  from  which  the  Maori  clothing  and  mats  were 
fashioned.  An  attempt  was  made  in  Norfolk  Island  to  utilize 
this  product,  but  the  result  was  so  inferior  to  the  Maori 
article  that  it  was  resolved  to  try  and  get  a  Maori  as  instructor 
in  the  art.  A  ship  was  accordingly  sent  to  New  Zealand,  and 
two  Maori  chiefs  were  kidnapped  and  taken  to  Norfolk  Island. 
There  they  were  kept  for  six  months,  protesting  all  the  time 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  flax  manufacture,  which  was  a 
woman's  occupation,  and  beneath  their  dignity  as  chiefs.  In 
the  end,  Governor  King  sent  them  back  home  with  a  present 
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of  pigs,  maize,  etc.,  and,  as  already  said,  himself  paid  a  visit 
to  New  Zealand. 

He  returned  to  Sydney  very  much  struck  with  the  natural 
resources  of  the  place,  and  spoke  much  of  the  timber  and 
other  things  that  were  obtainable  there.  Thereafter  ships 
from  Sydney  began  to  call  at  New  Zealand,  at  first  chiefly 
for  the  kauri  pine  they  found  so  suitable  for  masts  and  spars. 
They  soon  found  that  the  coasts  abounded  in  whales,  and 
whaling  stations  were  formed  here  and  there  all  along  the 
New  Zealand  coasts.  In  many  places,  especially  in  the  South 
Island,  the  Maoris  were  very  friendly  to  the  whalers,  and 
proved  themselves  useful  and  bold  in  the  pursuit  of  the  great 
animals.  The  whalers  fraternized  with  them,  and  in  many 
cases  took  Maori  wives,  and  reared  families  of  strong  hardy 
children  there. 

It  was  a  strange  and  eventful  life,  that  of  the  New  Zealand 
whaler.  During  the  season,  which  was  the  New  Zealand 
winter---from  May  to  September — there  was  one  ceaseless 
round  of  toil  and  adventure.  The  killing  of  the  whales,  the 
stripping  of  the  blubber  from  the  great  carcasses,  the  tending 
of  the  fires,  and  the  management  of  the  mighty  boilers  in 
which  the  oil  was  extracted — these  occupations  kept  them 
incessantly  busy  all  day  and  during  many  nights.  Brown 
men  and  white  alike  worked  like  giants,  toiling  to  make  the 
most  of  the  busy  time  of  the  year. 

Then  came  the  end  of  the  season,  and  the  ships  came  from 
Sydney  bringing  the  goods  that  formed  the  pay,  and  prepared 
to  take  away  the  oil  that  represented  the  season's  catch. 
The  greater  part  of  the  pay  was,  unfortunately,  intoxicating 
liquor,  the  favourite  brand  being  a  rum  of  the  deadliest  kind. 
Tobacco,  stores,  and  clothing  made  up  the  rest,  and  when  the 
oil  was  fairly  stowed  on  the  ships,  there  began  a  time  of  reck- 
less dissipation,  which  only  ended  when  the  rum  was  all  con- 
sumed.    Then,  sick  and  sorry,  the  whalers  had  to  face  the 
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dull  summer,  in  which  there  was  no  work  to  do.  A  few 
cultivated  their  plots  of  land,  but  most  of  them  loafed  about 
the  beach  smoking  and  longing  for  the  time  when  the  whales 
would  again  appear. 

There  was  another  class  of  white  settlers,  too,  a  much  more 
objectionable  class  than  even  the  whalers.  Many  of  them 
were  escaped  convicts  from  Australia,  others  were  wanderers 
and  adventurers  but  little  better.  These  made  their  way  to 
the  Maori  villages,  where  some  were  promptly  killed  and 
eaten.  Others  gained  some  influence  with  their  hosts,  and 
were  promoted  to  positions  of  a  peculiar  importance  in  the 
tribe.  The  duty  of  the  'pakeha  Maori' — for  by  this  name 
these  adventurers  were  known — was  to  act  as  intermediary 
between  Maoris  and  white  traders.  The  pakeha  had  to 
conduct  the  trade  of  the  tribe,  bartering  the  native  products 
of  flax,  vegetables,  pork,  timber,  etc.,  for  blankets,  tobacco, 
and  other  things,  too  often  for  rum  and  firearms. 

And  so  New  Zealand  became  a  sort  of  No  Man's  Land.  It 
was  nominally  supposed  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales ;  but  that  official  had  all  he  could  do  to 
manage  the  turbulent  community  that  centred  in  the  settle- 
ment at  Sydney.  New  Zealand  was,  therefore,  the  refuge  of 
the  desperate  and  the  lawless,  a  place  where  each  man  was  a 
law  unto  himself,  and  where  deeds  of  violence  were  the  common 
result  of  unchecked  dissipation  and  riot.  In  some  places  the 
more  respectable  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  associa- 
tions to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  inflicted  fines  on  unruly 
persons.  The  last  and  most  searching  punishment  was  that 
of  tarring  and  feathering,  the  misdemeanant  being  smeared 
with  tar  and  then  covered  with  white  feathery  grass-seed. 
He  was  then  placed  astride  a  rail,  and  so  ridden  out  of  the 
settlement,  preceded  by  musicians  playing  the  '  Rogue's 
March.' 

The  first  mitigation  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  coming 
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of  the  missionaries,  a  step  towards  the  establishment  of  orderly 
government.  But  before  tracing  the  history  of  the  civilizing 
of  New  Zealand,  it  will  be  well  to  see  what  kind  of  land  it 
was,  and  what  attraction  it  possessed  for  the  colonist  and  the 
settler. 


CHAPTER  V 

CONTOUR   AND    CLIMATE 

A  CONTRAST  has  already  been  drawn  between  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  coast-line  to 
superficial  area.  Similarly  in  the  matter  of  physical  contour, 
the  advantage  is  altogether  with  New  Zealand.  The  highest 
point  in  Australia  is  little  more  than  7,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  In  both  the  North  and  South  Islands  of  New  Zealand 
there  are  peaks  far  exceeding  this  height,  and  the  nature  of  the 
whole  country  is  mountainous. 

The  North  Island  is  the  scene  of  volcanic  action.  Active 
volcanoes  are  dotted  about  its  surface ;  it  contains  geysers, 
boiling  springs,  and  fumaroles,  and  is  subject  to  frequent 
shocks  of  earthquake.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  situated 
Lake  Taupo,  a  large  circular  lake  about  twenty  miles  across. 
From  this  lake  rises  the  River  Waikato,  the  largest  river  in  the 
colony.  Leaving  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  lake,  the 
stream  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  Manukau 
Harbour,  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  The  Waikato 
is  navigable  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Between  Lake  Taupo  and  the  west  coast  is  the  native  reser- 
vation known  as  the  King  Country,  to  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  frequent  reference  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  lofty  mountains  of  the  North  Island  are  either  active  or 
extinct  volcanoes.  The  highest  point  is  Mount  Ruapehu,  a 
volcano  9,000  feet  above  sea-level,  from  which  steam  is  con- 
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stantly  issuing.  The  steam  arises  from  a  deep  lake  in  the 
crater  of  the  mountain,  which  is  subject  to  intermittent 
volcanic  disturbances.  The  summit  of  Ruapehu  is  consider- 
ably above  the  snow-line. 

South  of  Lake  Taupo  is  another  considerable  volcano 
called  Tongariro  Mountain,  which  consists  of  a  group  of 
volcanic  cones.  The  highest  peak  is  Ngauruhoe,  which 
constantly  emits  steam  and  vapour.  Further  south,  and 
near  New  Plymouth,  is  Mount  Egmont,  an  extinct  volcano, 
which  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  from  the  surrounding  plains. 
Mount  Egmont  is  8,260  feet  high,  and  presents  a  very  noble 
appearance,  its  cone  being  often  compared  to  the  Japanese 
Fusiyama  for  symmetry  of  outline. 

The  South  Island  is  intersected  by  a  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains, known  as  the  Southern  Alps,  which  run  north  and  south 
almost  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  They  reach 
their  highest  point  in  Mount  Cook  (12,349  feet),  many  other 
peaks  being  over  10,000  feet  in  height.  Some  of  these  peaks, 
such  as  Mount  Sefton,  Mount  Earnshaw,  and  Mount  Aspiring, 
present  a  very  grand  appearance,  clad  as  they  are  with  perpetual 
snow  from  their  summits  half-way  down  to  the  base. 

From  the  Southern  Alps  rise  countless  rivers,  flowing  east 
and  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  streams  are  fed  by  the 
melting  ice  of  the  mountain  glaciers,  and  by  the  frequent 
rains  of  the  humid  west  coast.  Those  which  flow  westward 
have  a  precipitous  and  turbulent  course  to  their  mouths.  The 
eastern  streams,  after  falling  down  the  mountains,  wind  their 
way  through  fertile  plains  to  the  ocean. 

New  Zealand  is  a  land  of  mountain  and  stream,  of  forest 
and  flood.  Plains  there  certainly  are,  where  the  eye  is  met 
by  a  flat  grassy  prairie  that  rolls  onwards  unbroken  by  even  a 
single  tree.  But  the  horizon  is  ever  bounded  by  some  moun- 
tain chain,  and  the  cool  breeze  that  sweeps  across  the  plain  is 
salt  with  the  breath  of  the  sea. 


ON  THE  WAIKATO  RIVER 
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Between  the  most  northerly  and  the  most  southerly  points 
of  New  Zealand  is  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles. 
That  alone  points  to  a  great  difference  between  the  climate  of 
the  north  and  that  of  the  south.  But,  whether  in  north  or 
south,  there  is  one  thing  to  be  noticed  which  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  modifying  influence  of  the  ocean : 
extremes  of  temperature  nowhere  exist.  Even  in  the  North 
Island,  where  the  winter  is  pleasantly  mild,  the  summer  is 
never  unbearably  warm.  The  winter  of  the  south  brings 
frost  and  snow,  but  never  any  piercing  cold  or  numbing 
blizzard. 

At  Auckland  the  olive  and  the  orange  ripen  in  the  open, 
and  further  north  may  be  found  the  bamboo  and  the  man- 
grove-tree. There  are  vineyards  all  over  the  North  Island,  and 
as  low  down  in  the  South  Island  as  Christchurch.  In  Welling- 
ton the  highest  reading  of  the  thermometer  during  the  year 
1900  was  79°  F.,  and  the  lowest  34°  F.  In  Melbourne,  only 
three  degrees  further  north,  the  temperature  in  the  same  year 
ranged  between  101°  and  32°.  In  Auckland,  which  lies  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Melbourne,  the  lowest  reading  during  1900 
was  40°,  and  the  highest  only  78°. 

New  Zealand  has  a  further  advantage  over  Australia  in 
being  free  from  drought.  The  west  coast  of  the  South  Island 
is  one  of  the  rainiest  spots  in  the  Empire,  while  the  eastern 
plains  receive  a  sufficient  rainfall,  and  are,  in  addition,  well 
watered  by  the  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains.  The 
rains  are  usually  heavy,  but  not  of  long  duration  ;  after  a  suc- 
cession of  sharp  showers  the  clouds  will  disappear,  and  the 
sun  will  shine  cheerfully. 

New  Zealand  enjoys  plenty  of  sunlight.  Even  in  the 
extreme  south  the  usual  winter's  day,  after  beginning  with 
frost  and  fog,  provides  six  or  seven  hours  of  brilliant  sun. 
The  air  is  always  sharp,  but  it  is  clear  and  buoyant  and  full 
of  light.     A  still  day  is  a  rarity  in  New  Zealand ;  the  air  is 
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always  stirring,  and  usually  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wind. 
There  is  a  saying  in  Australia  that  a  New  Zealand  visitor  can 
usually  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  he  mechanically  lifts 
his  hand  to  his  hat  whenever  he  comes  to  a  street  corner. 
But  the  wind  is  pure  and  bracing.  The  enervating  hot  wind 
of  Australia  is  not  known,  save  on  rare  occasions,  when  it  may 
be  experienced  on  the  Canterbury  Plains.  The  finest  testi- 
mony to  the  New  Zealand  climate  is  the  fact  that  the  death- 
rate  of  the  colony  is  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Most  of  the  North  Island  is,  or  has  been,  covered  with 
forest  or  scrub.  Much  of  this  has  been  cleared  and  burned  off, 
the  land  being  then  sown  with  grass  seed.  Except  where 
clogged  with  pumice-stone  and  other  volcanic  matter,  nearly 
all  the  soil  of  the  North  Island  is  suitable  for  tillage  or 
pasture  lands.  It  is  estimated  that  13,000,000  acres  of  the 
North  Island  is  suited  for  agriculture,  and  another  14,000,000 
acres  for  pasture,  while  only  300,000  acres  are  set  down  as 
worthless. 

In  the  South  Island  there  are  many  flat  plains  where  no 
trees  grew  when  the  white  man  first  came  to  New  Zealand. 
Principally  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  mountain  ranges,  the 
area  of  useless  land  in  the  South  Island  is  much  greater  than 
that  in  the  North  Island. 

Geographically,  New  Zealand  is  a  thousand  miles  nearer 
America  than  the  continent  of  Australia  is,  and  the  colony 
occupies  an  Lqpportant  position  with  regard  to  the  islands  of 
the  South  Seas.  From  time  to  time  a  number  of  these  have 
been  added  to  the  territory  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  more  of  them  will  be  added  to  the  colony  in  the 
near  future. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

FLORA   AND   FAUNA 

The  trees  and  shrubs  of  New  Zealand,  like  those  of  the 
neighbouring  continent  of  Australia,  are  entirely  evergreen. 
There,  however,  the  resemblance  ceases.  Australian  forests 
are  composed  almost  exclusively  of  trees  belonging  to  the 
eucalyptus  and  acacia  class ;  not  one  of  either  species  is  native 
to  New  Zealand.  There  the  trees  consist  chiefly  of  pines  and 
birches.  These  trees,  growing  closely  together  and  shooting 
up  to  a  great  height  before  they  put  out  their  branches,  form 
a  dense  canopy  of  shade  above,  through  which  the  sun's  rays 
can  rarely  pierce.  The  space  between  their  trunks  is  choked 
with  a  growth  of  tangled  scrub,  in  which  ferns,  bushes,  and 
shrubs  of  every  kind  become  so  interlaced  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  force  a  passage  through  them. 

The  kauri  pine  is  the  king  of  the  New  Zealand  forest.  It 
is  estimated  that  it  takes  800  years  for  one  of  these  trees  to 
attain  perfection,  but  a  fully  grown  kauri  pine  is  one  of  the 
finest  timber  trees  in  the  world.  There  is  no  undergrowth  in 
the  kauri  forests,  for  the  scrub  and  fern  found  elsewhere  will 
not  grow  in  the  shade  of  the  kauri  pine.  The  kauri  forests 
are  rapidly  being  reduced  by  the  timber-cutters,  for  the  wood 
sells  readily  for  building  purposes. 

Next  to  the  kauri  comes  the  Mara,  from  the  wood  of  which 
the  Maoris  used  to  make  their  long  war  canoes.  Then  there 
is  black  pine,  and  cypress,  with  ijuketea  and  many  varieties  of 
beech,  all  of  them  tall  forest  trees.  Up  many  of  them  climbs 
the  feathery  creeper  and  a  parasite  known  as  the  rata.  One 
variety  springs  from  the  soil  and  coils  round  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  choking  them  to  death;  another  shoots  from  seeds 
deposited  by  the  wind  or  the  birds  in  some  tree  forks  and 
lets  down  its  snaky  coils  until  they  take  root  in  the  ground. 


NEW  ZEALAND  FLORA 

(On  the  left  hand  the  Kauri  Pine  and  Tree-Fern  ;  in  the  centre  the  Cypress  ;  to  the 
right  the  Rata  and  Tea  Tree.) 
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There  is  another  species  of  rata  which  is  a  timber  tree,  and, 
like  the  creeper  which  bears  the  same  name,  has  blossoms  of  a 
beautiful  scarlet  colour. 

The  tree-trunks  are  everywhere  covered  with  parasites, 
lichens,  ferns,  and  orchids.  In  the  north  the  tree-ferns  grow 
to  an  immense  height ;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  stem 
40  or  50  feet  high,  crowned  with  its  bunch  of  graceful, 
drooping  fern-fronds.  Another  beautiful  tree  which  diver- 
sifies the  forest  is  the  fern-palm  (no  fern  at  all,  by  the  way), 
the  foliage  of  which  resembles  the  ordinary  tree-fern  very 
closely.  The  tea-tree  grows  everywhere,  with  its  small  dark- 
green  leaves  and  its  gnarled,  twisted  stem,  from  the  wood  of 
which  the  Maoris  make  their  fences.  The  early  settlers 
sometimes  used  the  leaves  of  this  tree  as  a  substitute  for  real 
tea,  and  a  very  unpalatable  brew  it  made. 

Of  wild  flowers  there  is  no  great  variety.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowering  trees  is  the  jyoJmtu-kawa  ('splashed  by  the 
spray  '),  a  tree  with  glossy,  dark-green  leaves  an4  brilliant 
red  flowers.  It  is  always  found  near  the  sea,  sometimes  so 
near  that  its  branches  dip  down  to  the  water,  whence  the 
poetical  name  it  bears  in  the  Maori  tongue.  There  are  many 
lovely  flowering  creepers  in  the  forest  besides  the  rata,  such  as 
the  clematis  and  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  white  convolvulus. 
On  the  plains  may  be  found  a  species  of  pampas  grass,  called 
the  '  toe-toe,'  with  cream-coloured  plumes  that  wave  pleasantly 
in  the  breeze,  while  in  the  swamps  are  large  areas  covered 
with  phormium,  or  New  Zealand  flax. 

The  trees  and  plants  of  other  countries  flourish  wonderfully 
in  New  Zealand.  Australia  sends  the  eucalyptus  and  the 
mimosa,  or  wattle,  while  nearly  every  known  variety  of 
British  tree  may  be  found  somewhere  in  the  colony.  The 
streams  that  water  the  plains  of  Canterbury  are  lined  with 
weeping  willows,  and  the  lanes  are  hedged  on  either  side  with 
tall  hawthorn.    Gorse  runs  riot  on  the  plains,  so  that  the  settlers 
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have  had  to  wage  war  upon  it,  and  upon  the  sweet-brier  as 
well.  The  food-plants  of  the  old  world  flourish  everywhere, 
especially  in  the  South  Island.  The  Canterbury  plains  are 
covered  with  waving  wheat,  while  further  south,  in  the  high- 
lands of  Otago,  the  finest  oats  in  the  world  are  produced. 

When  the  white  man  first  came  to  New  Zealand  he  found 
that  there  was  only  one  native  animal,  unless  a  species  of  bat 
be  counted.  New  Zealand's  only  animal  was  the  native  rat, 
which  differs  but  little  from  the  house-rat  in  appearance,  but 
lives  in  the  woods.  Of  the  habits  of  these  animals  strange 
stories  are  told.  At  one  time  they  suddenly  made  their 
appearance  in  vast  numbers,  all  migrating  southward  as  fast 
as  they  could  travel.  This  fact  was  particularly  observed 
upon  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island,  where  the  migration 
of  the  rats  continued  iot  some  months,  when  they  suddenly 
disappeared  just  as  mysteriously  as  they  came.  These  facts 
are  related  by  Mr.  Edward  Wakefield,  who  says  that  countless 
numbers -of  them  were  killed  during  the  migration.  The 
native  rat  is  now  giving  way  before  the  house- rat,  introduced 
by  the  settlers,  and  is  very  rarely  seen. 

Captain  Cook,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  introduced  the 
pig  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  colony ;  the 
animals  have  thriven  in  a  wild  state,  as  well  as  in  one  of 
domestication,  and  pig-hunting  is  one  of  the  recognised  sports 
in  some  parts  of  the  island.  Other  animals  introduced  in  a 
wild  state  were  the  deer  (of  various  species),  the  hare,  the 
wallaby,  and  the  rabbit.  As  in  Australia,  the  rabbits  have 
multiplied  so  rapidly  as  to  become  a  nuisance,  and  among 
other  plans  devised  to  keep  them  down  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  introducing  stoats  and  weasels.  These  latter  have 
naturally  found  an  easier  prey  in  the  poultry-yard  than  in  the 
rabbit-warren,  and  the  farmer  has  found  that  he  has  only  added 
another  to  his  list  of  adversaries.  The  possibility  of  disposing 
of  the  rabbits  by  freezing  them  and  sending  them  to  Great 
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Britain  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  keeping  down  their 
numbers. 

The  domestic  animals  in  New  Zealand  were  enumerated  in 
the  census  of  1900,  when  there  were  266,000  horses,  1,250,000 
cattle,  and  19,355,000  sheep  in  the  colony.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  New  Zealand  supplies  Great  Britain  as  well  as  other 
colonies  with  large  quantities  of  frozen  mutton,  the  flocks 
continue  to  increase  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate,  owing  to  the 
excellent  pastures  of  the  colony,  and  its  im.munity  from 
drought. 

The  strange  birds  of  New  Zealand  are  famed  all  over  the 
world.  The  gigantic  moa  is  now  extinct,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  even  when  the  Maori  first  landed,  this 
gigantic  ostrich  was  still  roaming  the  plains.  Perfect  specimens 
of  the  moa's  egg  are  occasionally  met  with,  the  last  one 
having  been  found  by  a  gold-miner,  who  sold  it  for  £80. 
The  bones  of  the  bird  are  not  so  rare,  and  it  has  been  possible 
to  construct  a  perfect  skeleton,  showing  how  tall  and  how 
immensely  powerful  the  moa  must  have  been.  The  kiwi,  or 
apteryx,  would  soon  have  been  as  extinct  as  the  moa,  but  that 
the  Government  took  steps  to  preserve  its  existence.  Several 
islands  have  been  set  aside  as  a  sanctuary  for  this  and  other 
rare  native  birds.  The  apteryx  has  no  wings  and  no  tail, 
and  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  soft  hair,  more  like  fur  than 
feathers. 

Another  quaint  New  Zealand  bird  is  the  weka,  or  wood-hen, 
which  is  also  wingless,  although  possessing  something  that 
might  be  called  a  tail.  This  bird  is  possessed  by  an  over- 
powering curiosity,  and  cannot  keep  away  from  miners'  tents 
and  other  places  where  it  naturally  comes  to  grief.  The  kea 
is  a  less  amiable  bird.  It  is  a  kind  of  parrot,  the  natural  food 
of  which  was  formerly  berries.  Recently,  however,  the  kea 
has  become  carnivorous,  and  is  responsible  for  the  death  of 
many  sheep.     Fixing  its  strong  claws  in  the  woolly  coat  of 
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(The  Kea,  Tui,  Apteryx,  Weka,  and  Tuatara.) 
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the  sheep,  it  tears  at  its  victim's  back  with  its  powerful  beak 
until  the  kidney  fat  is  reached.  This  is  the  kea's  favoured 
food,  a  fact  which  has  naturally  made  the  bird  very  objection- 
able to  farmers  and  pastoralists. 

The  most  musical  of  the  native  birds  are  the  tui,  or  parson- 
bird,  and  the  bell-bird  ;  others  worthy  of  notice  are  the  wood- 
pigeon  and  various  kinds  of  game-birds,  such  as  wild  duck, 
snipe,  etc.  The  pheasant  has  been  introduced,  and  may  be 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  as  may 
also  the  black  swan,  imported  from  Australia. 

New  Zealand  has  no  snakes  of  any  kind,  and  very  few 
lizards.  Its  strangest  reptile  is  the  tuatara,  a  kind  of  iguana 
which  exists  in  a  sort  of  comatose  state.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  originally  contained  few  fish,  save  eels,  but  they  are  now 
plentifully  stocked  with  various  kinds  of  trout.  The  sea 
contains  many  good  table-fish,  on  which,  up  to  the  present,  too 
little  value  has  been  set. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

THE   PROGRESS   OF   CIVILIZATION 

The  Maoris  were  an  adventurous  race,  and  took  naturally  to  the 
sea.  Very  soon  after  the  first  whalers  came  to  New  Zealand 
they  began  to  find  their  way,  as  sailors,  to  various  foreign 
ports.  Maoris  were  seen  first  at  Sydney,  then  as  far  away 
as  San  Francisco,  and  finally  even  in  London  itself.  One  of 
these  latter,  a  sailor  named  Ruatara,  had  worked  his  passage 
to  England,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  King  George  HI.  When 
he  arrived  in  London  the  captain  of  the  vessel  treated  him 
very  badly,  depriving  him  of  his  wages,  and  putting  him  on 
board  a  convict-ship  bound  for  Sydney. 
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Among  the  passengers  was  Samuel  Marsden,  who  was  going 
out  to  New  South  Wales  as  a  chaplain.  He  noticed  poor 
Ruatara  sitting  shivering  in  his  blanket,  saddened  by  dis- 
appointment and  ill-treatment,  and  looking  as  though  he  were 
about  to  die.  Marsden's  kindness  and  sympathy  stirred  the 
Maori  out  of  the  apathy  to  which  he  had  resigned  himself,  and 
made  of  him  a  devoted  disciple  and  friend.  Ruatara  described 
to  the  chaplain  his  native  land,  and  the  lawlessness  and  savagery 
to  which  it  was  abandoned ;  and,  as  he  listened,  it  seemed  to 
Marsden  that  his  life's  work  was  clearly  pointed  out  to  him. 
He  would  be  a  missionaryto  New  Zealand. 

Having  assisted  Ruatara  to  return  to  his  home,  Marsden  set 
to  work  in  Sydney  to  carry  out  the  project  he  had  conceived. 
For  some  time  he  received  but  little  encouragement,  but 
finally,  in  the  year  1814,  an  advance  party,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Kendall,  two  laymen,  was  sent  to  the  Bay 
of  Islands.  They  returned,  bringing  with  them  Ruatara  and 
two  other  Maori  chiefs,  named  Korokoro  and  Hongi.  They 
had  been  so  hospitably  received,  and  the  Maoris  were  so 
enthusiastic,  that  Marsden  himself  was  permitted  to  go  to 
New  Zealand. 

He  was  gladly  welcomed  there,  and  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  Christmas  Day,  1814. 
Korokoro  kept  order,  the  Maoris  listened  quietly,  and  when 
the  service  was  over  danced  a  war  dance  in  honour  of  their 
visitor.  Marsden  soon  afterwards  bought  from  one  of  the 
chiefs  a  plot  of  land  as  the  site  for  his  mission,  the  price  of 
200  acres  being  twelve  axes.  This  is  the  first  recorded  land 
sale  in  New  Zealand,  and  should  be  noted,  for  the  extension 
of  the  practice  afterwards  brought  great  trouble  upon  the 
colony. 

In  this  way  the  first  mission  station  was  established.  Of 
the  missionaries,  the  most  notable  were  Williams,  who  had 
been  a  naval  officer  and  had  fought  at  Copenhagen  ;  Kendall, 
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a  schoolmaster  ;  and  King,  a  master  builder,  who  had  abandoned 
a  comfortable  home  to  take  up  missionary  work.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Marsden,  these  men  laboured  at  first  rather  to 
civilize  than  to  Christianize  the  Maoris.  They  ceaselessly 
opposed  the  senseless  fighting  that  was  continually  going  on, 
and  discouraged  the  practices  of  cannibalism  and  slavery. 
They  taught  the  Maoris  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  the  elements 
of  many  useful  trades,  and  gained  so  much  respect  among  the 
chiefs  that  in  the  story  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  mission  work 
in  New  Zealand  there  is  not  one  single  case  of  a  missionary 
meeting  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Maoris. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  work  of  the  most  discouraging  kind,  so 
far  as  the  chief  work  of  the  missionaries  was  concerned.  In 
the  first  ten  years  only  one  convert  was  made.  Ruatara, 
Marsden's  constant  and  staunch  friend,  himself  died  a  heathen, 
and  his  wife  killed  herself  at  his  funeral  as  a  mark  of 
respect.  But  the  missions  spread,  and  in  1822  the  Wesleyan^i 
also  sent  missionaries  to  New  Zealand,  establishing  a  station 
at  Whangoroa.  And  so  the  work  went  on,  until  it  was 
estimated  that  in  1838  one  fourth  of  the  Maoris  had  been 
baptized. 

The  missionaries  also  first  gave  the  Maoris  a  written 
language.  In  1820  they  sent  Hongi  and  another  chief  to 
England  to  assist  Professor  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  in  compiling 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Maori  tongue.  Into  this 
language  the  Bible  was  translated  by  Bishop  Williams,  and 
the  work  was  printed  by  William  Colenso,  who  had  a  small 
printing-press  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  New  Testament 
was  issued  in  portions,  which  were  eagerly  bought  up  by  the 
Maoris,  some  of  whom  sent  long  distances  for  the  precious 
pamphlets.  This  work  of  putting  the  Maori  language  into 
writing  was  well  done  by  Professor  Lee  and  his  assistants,  the 
spelling  of  the  words  being  simple  and  pleasing. 

But  it  brought  much  trouble  upon  New  Zealand,  neverthe- 
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less,  in  an  indirect  fashion.  One  of  the  Maori  chiefs  sent  to 
England  to  assist  the  Professor  was  Hongi,  the  same  man 
who  welcomed  Marsden  when  he  first  landed.  This  Hongi  was 
an  ambitious  and  bloodthirsty  savage,  with  all  the  Maori  love 
of  fighting,  and  more  than  ordinary  Maori  ability.  In  the 
tribal  wars  that  were  constantly  going  on  he  noticed  the  effect 
produced  by  one  or  two  Maoris  armed  with  old  muskets.  He 
saw  that  great  power  would  be  gained  by  the  chief  who  could 
arm  his  whole  tribe  with  muskets  ;  but  these  he  could  not  get 
from. the  missionaries. 

Then  came  his  voyage  to  England,  where  he  was  made  much 
of,  and  where  he  received  many  valuable  presents.  He  was 
actually  presented  to  King  George  IV.,  who  gave  him  a  suit 
of  armour.  The  incident  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  spur  to 
his  ambitions.  '  There  is  only  one  King  in  England,'  he  said  ; 
'  there  shall  be  but  one  among  the  Maoris.'  And  so  Hongi 
kept  his  eyes  open. 

When  he  returned  to  Sydney  he  sold  all  his  presents,  save 
only  his  suit  of  armour,  and  with  the  money  so  raised  bought 
300  muskets,  with  ball  and  powder.  The  Sydney  G-overn- 
ment  seems  to  have  known  of  this  purchase,  and  not  to  have 
attempted  to  stop  it.  So  Hongi  went  off  to  New  Zealand 
with  his  muskets,  and,  having  armed  his  tribe  with  them,  set 
out  on  a  career  of  bloodshed.  For  years  he  raged  through 
the  North  Island  unchecked,  and  seemed  very  likely  to  attain 
his  ambition  and  become  King  of  all  the  Maoris. 

But  rival  chiefs  also  obtained  muskets,  and  the  power  was 
once  more  divided,  although  the  slaughter  was  terribly  heavy 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  days  when  the  Maoris  had 
fought  with  slings  and  with  axes.  Hongi  went  out  to  fight 
one  day  without  the  suit  of  chain  armour  which  he  prized  so 
highly,  and  was  shot  in  the  back,  the  ball  passing  through  his 
lung.  He  lived  for  fifteen  months  after  this,  and,  it  is  said, 
used  to  entertain  his  friends  by  allowing  the  wind  to  whistle 
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through  the  bullet-hole  in  his  body.  When  he  died  he  left 
behind  him  many  fighting  chiefs,  of  whom  the  most  pro- 
minent were  Te  Waharoa,  Te  Whero  Whero,  and  Rauparaha. 

The  chief  last  named  was  especially  cruel  and  bloodthirsty, 
and  finally  one  of  his  savage  deeds  caused  the  Government  tc 
step  in  and  interfere.  Rauparaha  was  the  warrior  who  first 
sent  his  canoes  across  the  straits,  and  carried  his  evil  work 
into  the  South  Island.  His  reason  for  attacking  the  Maoris 
there  was  an  insult  he  fancied  one  of  their  chiefs  had  put 
upon  him.  That  they  never  suspected  his  enmity  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  they  assembled  on  the  beach  to  give  his 
canoes  a  friendly  welcome;  but  when  his  warriors  reached 
land  they  leaped  out  upon  the  shore  and  fell  upon  their  hosts. 
Then  he  attacked  the  tribe  of  Kaiapoi,  and  in  attempting  to 
take  their  fortified  pa  by  treachery  his  uncle  lost  his  life. 

Rauparaha  swore  that  he  would  inflict  dreadful  vengeance 
upon  the  Kaiapoi  tribe,  and,  as  he  was  not  able  to  take  their 
stronghold  by  force,  he  had  recourse  to  treachery.  He  hired 
an  Englishman  named  Stewart  to  take  him  and  his  warriors 
on  his  ship,  which  then  put  in  and  anchored  off  Kaiapoi. 
The  chief  of  the  Kaiapoi  tribe  and  his  family  were  then  lured 
on  board  by  the  white  man,  all  the  Maoris  hiding  down  below. 
When  once  they  were  on  board,  Rauparaha  made  his  appear- 
ance, taking  them  prisoners.  Then  he  attacked  the  tribe, 
defeating  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  bringing  back  the 
bodies  to  the  vessel.  They  were  cooked  in  the  ship's  galley, 
and  the  usual  cannibal  feast  followed.  The  Kaiapoi  chief 
was  kept  by  Stewart  until  Rauparaha  had  paid  him  his  pro- 
mised bribe,  but  the  captain  then  gave  him  up  to  be  tortured 
to  death. 

The  fact  that  a  white  man  had  taken  part  in  such  a  ghastly 
deed  had  some  result  as  far  as  New  Zealand  was  concerned. 
When  Stewart  arrived  in  Sydney  he  was  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted for  trial,  but  witnesses  were  hard  to  obtain,  and  he 
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finally  escaped  punishment.  The  affair  called  attention  to 
the  lawlessness  of  New  Zealand,  however,  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  country  where  there  was  practically  no  Govern- 
ment at  all.  The  result  was  that  a  Resident  was  sent  to 
govern  the  place. 

This  was  Mr.  James  Busby,  a  gentleman  whose  efforts  to 
restore  law  and  order  created  a  great  deal  of  amusement  both 
then  and  afterwards.  He  had  practically  no  powers,  and  had 
he  wished  to  take  any  active  steps  towards  governing  the 
islands,  had  no  force  to  support  him.  One  of  his  ideas  was 
to  call  the  chiefs  together  and  form  them  into  a  confederation, 
having  the  power  to  make  laws.  This  confederation  he  called 
the  United  Tribes  of  New  Zealand,  and  he  proposed  that  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  should  be  called  Protector  of  the  con- 
federation. Mr.  Busby's  scheme  came  to  nothing,  and  he  was 
rebuked  by  the  authorities  for  having  even  put  it  forward. 

He  seems  to  have  done  so  in  opposition  to  a  certain  Baron 
de  Thierry,  a  Frenchman  who,  in  1822,  proclaimed  himself 
the  King  of  New  Zealand.  This  adventurer  claimed  to  have 
bought  40,000  acres  of  land  at  Hokianga  for  thirty  axes ;  but 
when  he  tried  to  take  possession  of  this  property,  the  Maoris 
would  only  allow  him  200  acres.  He  settled  himself  there, 
and  issued  proclamations  that  entertained  both  whites  and 
Maoris  very  much,  styling  himself  King  and  Defender  of 
New  Zealand.  About  the  same  time  French  warships  became 
very  frequent  visitors  to  New  Zealand,  and  the  coincidence 
did  not  escape  notice.  The  French  also  established  lioman 
Catholic  missions  in  the  islands,  and  quarrels  with  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries  were  not  infrequent.  New  Zealanders  be 
came  alarmed,  and  there  was  much  talk  of  French  annexation. 

Up  to  this  time  the  missionaries  had  steadfastly  opposed 
any  proposal  that  New  Zealand  should  be  formally  annexed 
by  England.  They  got  their  way  in  this  matter,  for  at  that 
time  the  English  Government  regarded  a  new  colony  as  pro- 
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ductive  of  nothing  but  expense,  serious  responsibility,  and 
new  foreign  complications.  But  the  French  scare  caused  the 
missionaries  to  change  their  minds,  and  made  them  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  a  strong  British  Government  should 
be  established  in  New  Zealand.  Other  causes  contributed  to 
this  change  of  opinion.  Speculators  from  Sydney  were  now 
visiting  the  island,  buying  the  land  from  the  Maoris  in  huge 
blocks.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  settlers  away,  and 
so  the  missionaries  foresaw  that  sooner  or  later  annexation 
was  inevitable.  Meanwhile  in  England  a  clever  and  gifted 
man  was  planning  schemes  for  the  colonization  of  New 
Zealand. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  COMPANY 

Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  was  a  man  far  in  advance  of 
his  times,  for  he  was  almost  alone  in  foreseeing  the  possibilities 
of  Britain's  oversea  possessions.  At  that  time  a  colony  was 
regarded  as  a  hindrance — something  which  might  possibly 
cause  a  ruinous  war,  and  which  was  only  fit  to  be  used  as  the 
dumping-place  for  outcasts  and  ruffians.  Wakefield  saw  that, 
properly  settled,  the  British  colonies  might  easily  become 
what  they  now  are,  and  even  what  they  promise  to  be.  But 
he  insisted  on  proper  settlement.  He  would  have  his  first 
settlers  orderly  citizens,  who  realized  that  they  were  to  be 
the  founders  of  new  and  great  nations.  The  convict,  the 
refugee,  and  the  social  failure  had  no  place  in  the  colonizing 
schemes  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield. 

He  won  over  to  his  views  many  men  of  rank  and  influence, 
and  formed  a  New  Zealand  Company  for  colonizing  purposes. 
This  company  sold  New  Zealand  land  in  London — although 
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they  had  not  yet  purchased  it  from  the  Maoris — and  got 
together  a  number  of  prospective  settlers  of  the  class  that 
Wakefield  desired.  They  left  England  quietly,  with  Colonel 
Wakefield,  brother  of  the  founder,  at  their  head.  This  was  in 
1839. 

Colonel  Wakefield  arrived  in  Port  Nicholson,  the  spot 
chosen  for  settlement,  about  the  middle  of  the  year.  He 
immediately  began  to  treat  with  the  Maori  chiefs  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  employing  as  his  interpreter  a  pakeha  Maori 
named  Barrett.  The  missionaries,  with  Mr.  Williams  at  their 
head,  besought  the  chiefs  not  to  sell,  but  the  goods  were  set 
out  before  them  in  tempting  array,  and  the  Maoris  could  not 
resist.  By  the  time  he  had  dealt  with  all  the  chiefs,  some 
sixty  or  thereabout,  he  claimed  that  he  had  purchased 
20,000,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  New  Zealand.  The 
goods  paid  for  this  territory  cost  the  Company  less  than 
£9,000. 

The  claim  was  open  to  many  serious  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  the  document  of  sale  was  not  signed  by  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  land  in  question.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  chiefs  were  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  document  they  were  signing ;  indeed,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  many  of  them  were  not.  But  the  most 
serious  objection  of  all  was  the  fact  that,  by  Maori  custom,  the 
land  belonged  to  the  whole  tribe,  and  the  chief  had  no  power 
whatever  to  dispose  of  it.  According  to  Maori  notions,  there 
were  only  two  ways  by  which  land  could  change  hands  :  it 
could  be  sold  by  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  whole  tribe,  or  it 
could  be  lost  to  a  conquering  tribe,  which  had  first  to  drive 
the  original  occupiers  away.  Colonel  Wakefield,  however, 
claimed  to  have  bought  all  this  land  for  the  Company,  and 
the  claim  brought  the  latter  body  face  to  face  with  the  home 
Government. 

For  in  the  same  year  that  Colonel  Wakefield  left  England 
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a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Zealand  was  appointed  in  the 
person  of  Captain  Hobson.  This  step  was  taken  because  of 
the  sales  of  land  which  had  already  been  made,  and  because  it 
was  feared  that  Colonel  Wakefield  would  act  on  behalf  of  his 
Company  much  as  he  did  act.  Captain  Hobson  was  especially 
instructed  to  see  that  the  Maoris  were  not  overreached  in  any 
transactions  between  them  and  Europeans.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  he  called  together  the  chiefs, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  missionaries,  a  treaty  was  made. 

This  treaty — the  Treaty  of  Waitangi — contained  three 
provisions.  In  the  first  place  the  chiefs  agreed  to  yield  '  all 
the  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  '  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
The  second  provision  gave  the  chiefs  '  full  and  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  land,'  stipulating  that,  if  they  wished  to  sell 
land,  they  should  offer  it  first  to  the  Government.  The  third 
clause  gave  to  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  '  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  British  subjects.'  This  treaty  was  signed  by  over 
five  hundred  chiefs,  and  there  was  only  one  chief  of  any 
importance  who  stood  out.  This  was  Te  Heu  Heu,  a  giant 
and  a  warrior  of  renown,  who  to  his  dying  day  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  pakeha. 

In  this  way  the  Maoris  got  possession  of  all  their  lands 
again,  a  proceeding  which  was  deemed  very  unjust  by  those 
who  considered  themselves  the  owners  of  New  Zealand  land 
by  purchase.  It  is  quite  clear  that  many  of  these  persons 
were  very  hardly  treated  by  being  deprived  of  land  they  had 
paid  for,  and  which  they  considered  their  property.  But  the 
position  was  one  in  which  somebody  had  to  be  hardly  treated, 
and  the  only  alternative  was  to  deprive  the  Maoris  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  New  Zealand.  For  when  the  Governor  appointed 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  land  claims,  it  was  found 
that  more  than  half  the  colony  was  claimed  by  land-specu- 
lators. 

Meanwhile  the  New   Zealand  Company  was  pursuing  its 
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plans  of  colonization  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  Treaty 
of  Waitangi.  Colonel  Wakefield  removed  the  colony  from 
Port  Nicholson  to  a  place  called  Te  Aro,  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  Wellington,  now  the  capital  of  New  Zealand.  The 
Company  kept  sending  out  settlers  by  the  shipload,  and  these 
were  planted  all  over  the  land  which  Colonel  Wakefield 
claimed.  These  settlers,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  actually 
bought  their  land  from  the  Company  in  London,  and  had  paid 
hard  cash  for  it;  and  when  these  arrived  they  found  that 
their  title  was  disputed,  and  that  the  land  itself  was  occupied 
by  its  original  owners. 

The  settlement  of  the  various  land  claims  was  a  long  and 
tedious  business.  Some  of  the  claims  were  not  decided  upon 
for  twenty  years,  but  a  settlement  of  the  Company's  claim 
was  arrived  at  without  any  great  delay.  The  claim  for 
20,000,000  acres  was  cut  down  to  1,000,000 ;  it  had  been  cut 
down  to  far  smaller  dimensions  than  this,  but  political 
influence  was  employed  to  set  aside  the  first  decision. 

In  spite  of  this  settlement  of  their  claims,  the  New  Zealand 
Company  continued  to  give  the  Governor  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  They  disregarded  him  as  far  as  possible,  and  formed 
a  kind  of  rival  seat  of  Government  at  W^ellington.  At  this 
time  Captain  Hobson  had  his  headquarters  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  but  finding  this  spot  inconvenient,  chose  another  at 
a  spot  where  two  gulfs,  one  on  either  side  of  the  island, 
almost  met  each  other.  Here  he  founded  Auckland,  where 
access  to  either  east  or  west  coast  was  easily  possible.  He 
was  in  bad  health,  and  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  made 
him  irritable,  and  inclined  to  be  unjust  to  the  settlers  who 
were  constantly  arriving. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter  were  in  no  way  to 
blame  for  the  position  of  affairs  they  found  upon  arrival. 
They  had  purchased  land  from  the  Company  in  good  faith, 
and  found  it  claimed  by  the  Maoris,  who  were  supported  by 
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the  Governor.  And  the  Maoris  enforced  their  claims  in  a 
quiet  but  very  determined  fashion.  When  the  settlers 
erected  buildings  upon  disputed  land,  the  Maoris  promptly 
destroyed  them.  But  they  were  most  careful  to  preserve  all 
the  property  of  the  white  men,  and  to  see  that  it  was  handed 
back  to  the  owners.  There  was  a  coal-mine  started  on  some 
disputed  land  at  Nelson ;  but  as  fast  as  the  coal  was  taken  out 
by  day,  the  Maoris  put  it  back  at  night.  They  were  careful, 
too,  to  avoid  all  open  quarrel,  a  fact  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  missionaries.  But  the  settlers  thought  the 
reason  was  attributable  to  fear,  and  set  the  Maoris  down 
as  cowards. 

It  was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  land  in  New  Zealand 
at  this  time  without  dispute.  The  settlers,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  were  not  able  to  purchase  from  the 
Maoris,  while  the  Government  was  without  funds  for  doing  so. 
In  this  way  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  was  retarded, 
although  the  Company  continued  to  send  out  its  settlers. 
These  occupied  many  disputed  holdings,  and  the  quarrel  with 
the  Maoris  went  steadily  on. 

At  this  juncture  Captain  Hobson  died.  He  was  most  un- 
popular with  the  settlers,  although  the  missionaries  held  firmly 
by  him.  His  task  had  been  a  difficult  one,  since  he  had  been  sent 
out  to  protect  the  Maoris,  and  not  to  advance  the  settlement  of 
New  Zealand.  He  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  founder 
of  Auckland,  and  as  an  honest  and  courageous  man,  who  was 
just  to  the  native  race.  When  he  died  one  Maori  chief  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Queen  asking  for  a  new  Governor.  '  Let  not 
the  new  Governor  be  a  boy,'  he  wrote,  'or  one  puffed  up. 
Let  not  a  troubler  come  amongst  us.  Let  him  be  a  good  man, 
like  this  Governor  who  has  just  died.'  The  public  opinion  of 
to-day  has  endorsed  the  verdict  of  the  Maori  chief  upon 
Governor  Hobson. 

Hobson  died   in    1842,  and   in   the   following   year  there 
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occurred  the  first  conflict  between  white  and  Maori.  The 
Maori  chief  concerned  was  Kauparaha,  whom  we  have  already 
seen  as  the  chief  who  crossed  from  the  North  to  the  South 
Island,  and  made  war  on  his  countrymen  there.  Part  of  the 
land  on  the  River  Wairau  he  claimed  by  right  of  conquest, 
and  this  land,  according  to  Colonel  Wakefield,  he  sold  to  the 
Company.  But  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  plant  a  colony 
there,  E-auparaha  denied  the  sale,  and  burnt  the  huts  of  the 
surveyors. 

Captain  Wakefield,  a  third  member  of  the  Wakefield  family, 
determined  to  teach  him  a  lesson,  and  set  out  with  a  police 
magistrate  and  an  armed  force  to  arrest  the  Maori  chief. 
Rauparaha  refused  to  be  taken,  and,  after  some  talk,  a  shot 
was  fired  by  the  whites  which  killed  the  daughter  of  Rauparaha. 
A  fight  followed,  in  which  the  Maoris  were  victorious,  and 
Captain  Wakefield  and  eight  others  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  Maori  chief  exacted  vengeance  for  his  daughter  by 
butchering  them  all  upon  the  spot.  Then  he  returned  to  his 
stronghold  in  the  North  Island,  and  gathered  together  his 
tribe  for  war  against  the  pakeha. 

When  this  occurred  Captain  Hobson's  successor  had  not 
arrived,  and  the  Colony  was  being  administered  by  his  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Shortland.  W^hile  waiting  for  the  new  Governor, 
Captain  Fitzroy,  he  did  nothing  to  punish  Rauparaha  for  the 
massacre  at  Wairau.  This  the  Maoris  set  down  to  want  of 
courage,  and  the  whites  at  once  lost  their  prestige  with  them. 
At  this  juncture  the  new  Governor  arrived,  and  found  the 
colony  in  a  very  bad  state  in  every  way.  The  expenses  of 
administration  exceeded  the  revenue,  and  New  Zealand  was 
drifting  into  debt.  The  settlers  were  dissatisfied,  and  em- 
bodied most  of  their  complaints  in  their  addresses  of  welcome 
to  Captain  Fitzroy.  A  more  unpromising  state  of  afiairs  could 
hardly  have  greeted  the  new  arrival. 

He,  on  his  side,  did  nothing  to  improve  matters.     He  first 
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undertook  to  settle  the  Wairau  affair,  and  accordingly  visited 
Eauparaha,  who  received  him  surrounded  by  his  armed 
warriors.  After  lecturing  the  chief  very  sternly,  the  Governor 
informed  him  that  the  white  men  were  first  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  their  deaths  would  not  be  avenged.  This  had  the  effect 
of  making  the  Maoris  everywhere  dangerous,  and  gave  the 
most  serious  offence  to  the  settlers.  Elsewhere  Fitzroy  con- 
tinued to  make  mistakes.  He  abolished  the  Government 
monopoly  of  land  purchase,  but  imposed  a  duty  of  10s. 
an  acre  on  all  land  purchases.  When  complaints  were  made 
as  to  the  heavy  burden  such  a  duty  was  upon  the  settlers, 
he  reduced  it  to  a  penny  an  acre.  He  also  mismanaged  the 
finances  of  the  colony,  and  finally  resorted  to  an  issue  of  paper 
money  to  set  matters  straight.  In  doing  this  he  exceeded 
his  powers,  and  was  consequently  recalled  by  the  Home 
Government.  Captain  George  Grey  was  sent  from  South 
Australia  to  fill  his  place,  but  before  he  arrived  the  war  with 
the  Maoris  had  broken  out. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GOVERNOR    GREY 

The  war  broke  out,  not  with  Rauparaha,  but  with  the  tribe 
that  lived  around  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  the  far  north.  One 
of  the  chiefs  of  this  tribe — the  Ngapuhi — was  a  swaggering 
fellow,  called  Hone  Hek6,  who  was  very  proud  of  being  the 
son-in-law  of  Hongi.  This  man  began  by  cutting  down  the 
flagstaff  at  the  settlement  of  Kororareka,  and  when  it  was 
re- erected,  he  actually  cut  it  down  again.  Then  Governor 
Fitzroy  sent  soldiers  up  to  guard  the  flagstaff,  which  was  again 
set  up,  and  offered  £100  for  Hone  Heke's  head.  The  Maori 
chief  retaliated  by  offering  £100  for  the  Governor's  head,  and 
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led  his  warriors  against  the  settlement.  The  few  soldiers 
there  were  overpowered,  Kororareka  was  plundered,  and  the 
flagstaff  was  cut  down  for  the  third  time. 

This  was  a  greater  blow  to  the  white  man's  prestige  than 
even  the  Wairau  massacre,  and  terror  of  the  Maori  was 
universal  throughout  the  colony.  Fortunately  there  was  a 
section  of  the  Ngapuhis  who,  under  the  chief  Waka  Nene, 
remained  loyal  to  the  whites,  and  this  fact  alone  prevented 
Heke  from  following  up  his  success.  Instead  of  doing  so  he 
strengthened  his  pas  and  awaited  the  British  attack.  The 
first  attack  made  on  one  of  these  pan,  in  which  400  soldiers, 
aided  by  as  many  friendly  Maoris,  were  concerned,  showed 
how  strong  they  were,  and  how  little  the  British  understood 
Maori  methods  of  warfare.  No  impression  whatever  was 
made,  and  after  losing  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded,  the 
attempt  to  take  the  place  was  abandoned,  and  artillery  was 
sent  for. 

When  the  guns  came  Hone  Heke  was  besieged  in  his 
strongest  pa,  called  Ohaeawae.  The  attacking  force  far  out- 
numbered the  besieged,  and  the  place  would  probably  have 
been  taken,  but  Colonel  Despard,  who  commanded  the  British, 
ordered  an  attack  before  the  artillery  had  made  a  sufficient 
breach  in  the  palisading.  The  result  was  a  terrible  reverse, 
forty  men  being  killed  and  over  sixty  wounded.  Having 
inflicted  this  blow,  the  Maoris  quietly  retired  from  the  j?ft  by 
night,  leaving  to  the  British  the  poor  satisfaction  of  gaining 
the  position. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Governor  Grey  arrived,  and  he 
immediately  took  active  measures  to  quell  the  rising.  He 
announced  that  every  chief  must  declare  himself  either  friend 
or  enemy,  and  called  upon  Heke  to  give  himself  up.  The 
Maori  naturally  refused,  and  the  Governor  collected  all 
available  forces  to  employ  against  him.  Once  more  Hone 
Heke   was   driven    into    one    of    his    strongholds,   which   the 
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Maoris  considered  impregnable.  The  Governor  battered  at 
the  palisades  with  his  heavy  guns  without  producing  much 
eftect,  and  seemed  as  far  from  taking  it  as  when  he  began. 
But  when  Sunday  came  the  Maoris  within  suspended  fighting, 
and  held  church  service  in  the  pa.  Some  of  the  friendly 
natives,  noticing  that  the  palisades  were  undefended,  crept  up 
and  made  their  way  into  the  stronghold.  There  was  a  fierce 
fight,  but  the  followers  of  Heke  were  driven  out  with  heavy 
slaughter. 

This  victory  restored  prestige  to  the  British  at  once.  Hone 
Heke  made  all  haste  to  submit,  and  was  leniently  treated  by 
the  Governor.  The  friendly  Maoris  were  rewarded  for  their 
loyalty,  and  a  pension  was  granted  to  their  chief,  Waka 
Nen6.  Then  the  Governor  turned  his  attention  to  the  tribes 
around  Wellington,  who  were  giving  trouble  to  the  settlers  in  a 
stealthy,  disorganized  fashion.  He  soon  found  that  they  were 
egged  on  by  old  E-auparaha,  who,  although  to  all  appearances 
peaceful,  was  really  the  originator  of  the  mischief.  A  force  was 
sent  to  seize  the  wily  old  chief,  who  was  thereafter  kept  under 
the  Governor's  eye,  and  the  trouble  ceased  immediately. 

For  his  rapid  and  successful  effort  to  finish  the  war  the 
Governor  was  knighted,  and  gave  immediate  proof  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  best  manner  in  which  to  deal  with  the 
Maoris  by  choosing  two  of  them  to  act  as  his  esquires  when 
he  was  invested  with  his  order  of  knighthood.  These  were 
Waka  Nene,  the  loyal  friend  of  the  British,  and  Te  Whero 
Whero,  a  Waikato  chief  of  great  influence.  So  peace  was 
restored  t0  New  Zealand,  and  Sir  George  Grey  at  once  set  to 
work  to  make  the  very  best  use  of  it.  In  order  to  properly 
understand  the  Maoris,  he  at  once  learnt  their  language,  and 
from  the  very  outset  was  a  close  student  of  their  manners  and 
customs.  The  understanding  he  thus  gained  of  his  native 
subjects  he  turned  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  both  for 
them  and  for  the  new  colony. 
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Constantly  assuring  them  that  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi 
would  be  respected,  and  that  their  lands  would  not  be  taken 
from  them,  he  set  them  to  work  on  making  roads  which  would 
unite  the  scattered  settlements.  One  powerful  chief  objected 
to  a  road  being  made  through  his  country.  The  Governor 
received  his  objection  in  silence,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent 
the  chief's  sister  a  present  of  a  carriage.  With  a  carriage  to 
ride  in,  the  chief's  objection  to  roads  vanished.  Sir  George 
Grey  showed  the  same  tact  everywhere  in  dealing  with  the 
Maoris  ;  he  impressed  them  by  his  courage,  his  firmness,  and 
his  graciousness.  And  they  loved  him  as  they  never  loved  a 
white  man  before  or  since. 

He  had  more  trouble  with  the  white  settlers  than  with  the 
Maoris.  The  interminable  land  claims  were  still  to  be  decided, 
a  tedious  and  vexatious  piece  of  work.  In  the  midst  of  it 
the  Home  Government  granted  constitutional  government  to 
New  Zealand,  although  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
Bishop  Selwyn  considered  the  colony  was  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  govern  itself.  Sir  George  therefore  held  the 
Constitution  so  granted  in  abeyance,  and  wrote  home  to 
England  urging  that  it  should  be  suspended.  His  protest 
was  supported  by  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  many  of  the  Maori 
chiefs  also  wrote  to  the  Queen  supporting  the  Governor. 
These  representations  had  their  effect,  and  the  Constitution 
was  suspended. 

Meanwhile  the  New  Zealand  Company  had  been  compen- 
sated for  their  treatment  in  the  North  Island  by  being 
allowed  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  South  Island. 
Here  the  Maoris  were  comparatively  few,  and  it  would  have 
been  much  easier  to  have  planted  colonies  there  in  the  first 
instance.  Two  successful  settlements  were  made  by  the 
Company  in  the  South  Island,  and  both  were  of  a  very 
characteristic  nature.  The  first  was  a  settlement  of  Scotsmen, 
who    were   planted   in   the  south-east   corner   of   the    South 
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Island,  in  the  province  of  Otago.  In  their  new  home  they 
found  a  climate  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  their  native  land, 
and  there  they  established  the  city  of  Dunedin.  Their  leader 
was  Captain  Cargill,  and  their  pastor  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burns, 
a  nephew  of  the  poet.  Dunedin  is  now  a  fine  city  of  over 
50,000  inhabitants,  and  the  community  is  the  most  distinctly 
Scottish  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Australasia. 

The  other  settlement  was  on  the  east  coast  of  the  South 
Island,  just  above  Banks  Peninsula,  where  some  English 
people  founded  their  city  of  Christchurch.  The  settle- 
ment itself  was  called  Canterbury.  Their  land  was  all 
open,  fertile  plains,  watered  by  many  rapid  rivers,  and  the 
settlement  throve  wonderfully  from  the  very  first.  Like 
their  neighbours  at  Otago,  they  were  free  from  Maori 
troubles,  and  held  land  that  was  eminently  suitable  for 
grazing  stock.  So  the  South  Island  became  a  land  of  flocks 
and  herds,  and  the  earnest,  law-abiding  settlers  prospered,  and 
gave  little  trouble  to  the  administrators  of  government. 
Otago  was  founded  in  the  year  1848  and  Canterbury  in  1850. 

When  Governor  Grey  landed,  in  1845,  the  colony  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb;  when  he  left,  in  1853,  the  natives  were  paci- 
fied, the  vexed  land  question  was  practically  settled,  and 
there  were  five  flourishing  settlements  in  the  North  Island 
and  three  in  the  South.  The  improved  state  of  affairs  was 
mainly  due  to  his  courage  and  skill  as  an  administrator,  and 
he  was  well  supported  by  several  men  of  his  day.  Of  these 
the  greatest  were  Bishop  Selwyn,  who  supported  him  so 
firmly  in  the  matter  of  the  premature  Constitution,  and 
Mr.  Swainson,  who,  as  Attorney-General,  drew  up  the  laws 
of  the  colony. 

Before  Sir  George  Grey  left  the  time  came  when  self- 
government  could  be  granted  to  New  Zealand,  and  it  was  he 
who  formulated  the  Constitution.  In  addition  to  a  central 
Parliament,  consisting  of  an  elective  assembly  and  a  nominated 
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Senate,  each  province  has  a  separate  Council  to  deal  with  local 
affairs.  For  this  purpose  New  Zealand  was  divided  into  six  pro- 
vinces— Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Taranaki  (North  Island), 
and  Nelson,  Canterbury,  and  Otago  (South  Island).  At  the 
head  of  the  Government  was  a  Viceroy,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  who  was  also  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   MAORI   KING-MAKER 

The  growing  prosperity  of  the  young  colony  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  more  thoughtful  Maoris  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
being  pushed  out  of  their  land  by  the  white  man.  They 
wanted  to  keep  their  land,  and  to  grow,  just  as  they  saw  the 
pakehas  growing;  but  they  found  the  land  passing  out  of 
their  possession  and  the  importance  of  their  race  diminishing. 
The  greatest  of  these  Maoris  was  a  chief  called  Wiremu 
Tamihana,  who  was  son  of  the  great  Te  Waharoa,  a  mighty 
warrior.  The  prestige  of  his  father  had  descended  upon 
him,  so  that  he  possessed  great  influence  with  his  race ;  and 
he  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  education  and  of  the  very  best 
intention. 

To  him  it  seemed  that  the  decay  of  the  Maori  race  could 
only  be  arrested  if  the  Maoris  refused  to  part  with  any  more 
of  their  land,  and  if  they  chose  from  among  their  chiefs  one 
who  should  dominate  the  whole  race.  To  this  end  he  initiated 
the  King  movement,  which  he  explained  to  the  Governor  of 
New  Zealand  in  a  long  and  carefully-written  letter : 

'  The  reason  why  I  set  up  Potatau  as  a  King  for  me  was 
because   he  was  a  man  of   extended   influence,  and   a   man 
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who  was  revered  by  the  people  of  this  island.  That,  my 
friend,  was  why  I  set  him  up.  To  put  down  my  trouble,  to 
hold  the  land  of  the  slaves,  and  to  judge  the  offences  of  the 
chiefs,  the  King  was  set  up.  .  .  .  The  works  of  my  ancestors 
have  ceased ;  they  are  diminishing  at  the  present  time.  What 
I  say  is,  the  blood  of  the  Maori  has  ceased.' 

His  great  object  was  to  reclaim  his  people  from  the  evil 
state  into  which  he  saw  them  falling,  and  to  that  end  he 
encouraged  education  and  farming,  and  tried  to  keep  intoxi- 
cating drink  out  of  the  Maori  country.  He  lived  at  a  place 
called  Peria,  where  was  a  model  Maori  settlement.  A  church, 
a  flax-mill,  a  post-office,  and  a  school,  in  which  the  chief  him- 
self taught,  were  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  place.  The 
best  of  the  Maoris  gathered  around  him,  the  chiefs  met  in 
solemn  conclave,  and  the  ancient  Te  Whero  Whero,  now 
known  as  Potatau,  was  chosen  as  King. 

Wi  Tamihana  had  no  idea  of  war  or  rebellion.  The  whites 
had  a  place  of  Government,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  to 
keep  pace  with  them  the  natives  must  have  one  also.  Many 
of  the  Maoris  did  not  go  all  the  way  with  him  in  this  argu- 
ment, but  they  were  quite  agreed  on  the  subject  of  the  land  ; 
that,  they  felt,  ought  not  to  be  sold.  And  so  Maori  and 
white  quarrelled  once  more  about  the  land. 

One  of  the  most  important  chiefs  in  the  Taranaki  district 
was  Wiremu  Kingi  (VViremu  is  a  Maori  name,  rendered 
into  English  as  William).  Wiremu  Kingi  was  a  good  friend 
to  the  whites,  and  refused  to  join  the  King  movement ;  but 
he  was  also  a  strong  opponent  of  the  sale  of  land.  Now, 
when  the  Taranaki  settlers  wished  to  buy  more  land,  the 
Government,  instead  of  treating  with  Wiremu  Kingi,  dealt 
with  a  less  important  chief  named  Teira.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Wiremu  Kingi  had  the  power  to  prevent  this  land  being 
sold,  but  the  Government  ignored  him  and  made  a  bargain 
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with  Teira  for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  Officials  were  sent 
to  survey  it,  and  were  met  by  the  ugliest  old  women  of  Kingi's 
tribe,  who  caressed  them  tenderly,  at  the  same  time  appro- 
priating their  chains  and  instruments.  Failing  to  see  the 
point  of  this  joke,  the  Governor  proclaimed  martial  law  in 
Taranaki,  and  this  proclamation  the  Maoris  took  as  an  invita- 
tion to  a  fight.  Thus  began  war  between  the  whites  and 
Wiremu  Kingi. 

In  this  war  the  King-maker  had  no  part.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  most  restless  among  his  followers 
joined  the  war  party,  but  Wiremu  Tamihana  was  a  man  of 
peace,  and  hoped  to  further  the  welfare  of  his  people  in  a 
peaceful  fashion.  Old  King  Potatau  died,  and  in  his  place 
Tawhiao,  his  son,  was  chosen.  Potatau  himself  had  never 
relished  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  elevated,  but  he 
had  ability  and  influence.  Tawhiao  had  only  his  father's 
prestige,  and  possessed  not  one  jot  of  his  ability  ;  also  he  was 
a  drunkard.  So  that  Wi  Tamihana  received  little  help  from 
his  figurehead.  But  he  kept  peace  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
laboured  steadfastly  on. 

One  of  his  notions  was  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper 
in  the  interest  of  the  King  movement.  He  obtained  a  press 
and  type,  and  with  Tawhiao's  cousin,  Te  Patara,  as  editor,  the 
Maori  paper  Te  Hokioi  (the  Phoenix)  began  to  appear  at  irregular 
intervals.  This  is  probably  the  only  known  instance  of  an 
editor  who  had  also  been  a  cannibal;  but  his  man-eating  ex- 
periences were  gained  at  a  time  long  prior  to  his  taking 
charge  of  Te  Hokioi.  The  paper  was  produced  under  great 
difficulties.  His  Maori  compositors  were  neither  experienced 
nor  reliable,  and  the  supply  of  printing  paper  sometimes  ran 
short.  But  he  published  some  scathing  articles  on  the  land 
question,  and  produced  so  great  an  effect  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  start  an  opposition  sheet  in  the  Government 
interest. 
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This  task  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Gorst, 
who  named  his  publication  Te  Pihoihoi  Mokemoke  (the  Lonely 
Lark).  In  the  newspaper  argument  which  ensued  Sir  John 
Gorst  appears  to  have  had  rather  the  better  of  his  contem- 
porary, although  journalistic  etiquette  was  preserved  on  both 
sides.  But  Te  Patara  was  not  able  to  control  the  wrath  of 
some  of  his  adherents,  and  with  the  fighting  Rewi  at  their 
head,  they  raided  the  office  of  the  Lonely  Lark  The  printing- 
press  was  sent  back  to  Auckland,  and  the  type  was  melted  up 
and  cast  into  bullets. 

An  attempt  to  build  a  military  road  into  their  country 
further  annoyed  the  King  faction,  and  they  at  last  began  to 
plan  war,  with  Tamihana  among  their  leaders.  Sir  George 
Grey,  who  had  been  sent  back  to  New  Zealand  in  the  hope  of 
smoothing  over  the  trouble,  had  an  interview  with  the  King- 
maker, but  they  could  not  agree.  Wi  Tamihana  cast  his  vote 
for  war.  '  I  shall  spare  neither  unarmed  people  nor  property,' 
he  wrote.  '  If  the  Maoris  prove  the  strongest,  this  is  how  it 
will  be.  The  unarmed  will  not  be  left.'  The  course  of  the 
war  which  followed  will  be  traced  in  the  succeeding  chapter ; 
but  Wiremu  Tamihana  took  little  part  in  it.  He  was  quick 
to  recognise  the  fruitlessness  and  the  wicked  folly  of  the 
struggle,  and  made  peace  with  the  whites  after  the  first  few 
engagements. 

He  was  well  treated,  as  indeed  he  deserved  to  be,  for  his 
actions  were  inspired  by  the  noblest  and  most  patriotic 
motives.  Under  the  name  of  William  Thompson  he  lived 
for  a  short  time  after  his  submission,  treated  as  an  honoured 
friend  by  Sir  George  Grey.  His  death  was  the  cause  of  the 
sincerest  grief  to  all  who  knew  him,  for  in  him  the  Maori 
character  was  seen  at  its  very  best.  The  King  movement 
long  survived  him,  though  it  did  not  take  the  shape  that  he 
had  intended  it  should.  But  his  plans  and  aspirations  for  the 
benefit   of   his   people   have   never   died ;   they  exist  to-day 
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among  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of  the  Maoris,  and  in 
them  is  centred  the  whole  hope  that  exists  for  the  future 
of  this  manly  race. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE    MAORI    WAR 

The  purchase  of  Teira's  land,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of 
Wiremu  Kingi,  was  a  subject  of  long  discussion  among  the 
whites  themselves.  Many,  among  whom  were  Bishop  Selwyn 
and  Chief  Justice  Martin,  contended  that  the  Grovernor  acted 
illegally  in  making  the  purchase,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  wrong 
was  intended.  The  purchase  was  made,  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed, and  an  attack  was  made  upon  Kingi's  pa.  In  reply, 
the  Maoris  swept  through  Taranaki,  burning  down  the  dwell- 
ings and  driving  the  settlers  into  the  town  of  New  Plymouth. 
As  many  of  the  women  and  children  as  would  go  were  removed 
to  the  South  Island,  and  all  the  men  took  up  arms  to  defend 
themselves. 

Soldiers  were  sent  from  Australia  to  the  help  of  the  colony, 
and  in  a  few  months'  time  there  were  3,000  whites  under  arms 
in  Taranaki.  The  details  of  the  skirmishes  that  followed  are 
neither  important  nor  very  interesting.  The  Maoris  kept  to 
the  forest  lands,  into  which  the  leaders  of  the  whites  were  not 
willing  to  go.  The  Maoris  were  used  to  fighting  in  their  pas, 
and  when  they  had  made  one  of  these  strongholds  which  they 
considered  more  than  usually  satisfactory,  they  would  send  a 
challenge  to  the  British  General :  '  Friend,  come  and  fight  me. 
Make  haste  ;  don't  prolong  it— make  haste  !' 

Then  General  Pratt  would  approach  cautiously,  and  start 
sapping  the  foundations.  When  his  undermining  operations 
were  nearly  completed,  the  Maoris  would  quietly  slip  out  of  the 
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stronghold,  and  fortify  themselves  in  a  fresh  place  elsewhere. 
So  the  war  dragged  on,  and  the  settlers  became  impatient 
with  military  methods,  and  urged  that  the  war  should  be 
prosecuted  with  more  vigour.  The  Maoris  offered  to  lay 
down  their  arms  if  the  land  purchased  from  Teira  were  restored 
to  them,  but  to  this  Governor  Browne  would  not  consent. 

Matters  were  in  this  stage  when  Governor  Browne  was 
recalled,  and  Sir  George  Grey  was  once  more  sent  to  New 
Zealand.  His  first  step  was  to  see  the  King-maker,  in  order 
to  try  to  stop  the  fighting.  He  promised  that  the  question  of 
Teira's  land  would  be  reconsidered ;  he  offered  to  make  the 
chiefs  magistrates  in  their  own  territories,  and  to  give  the 
Maoris  representation  on  the  provincial  councils.  One  thing 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  peace  was  the  King  movement,  which 
he  wished  to  end.  At  the  same  time  he  pushed  on  with  a 
military  road  into  the  Waikato  district,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  King  movement,  and  the  decision  about  Teira's 
land  was  delayed.  Finally  the  land  was  returned  to  the 
Maoris,  but  it  was  too  late  then:  the  Waikato  tribe  had 
broken  out  and  the  whole  North  Island  was  ablaze. 

The  Governor  organized  an  expedition  into  the  Waikato 
country,  which  was  commanded  by  General  Cameron.  The 
first  success  was  gained  at  a  strong  pa  called  Rangiriri,  which 
was  taken  by  assault.  The  Maoris  were  driven  back,  and 
forced  out  of  their  defences,  until  finally  300  of  them,  under 
the  fighting  chief  Rewi,  were  surrounded  in  a  place  called 
Orakau.  This  fa  was  assaulted  five  times  without  success, 
and  then  General  Cameron  sent  a  message  calling  upon  the 
defenders  to  surrender.  Outnumbered  as  they  were,  and  cut 
off  from  food  and  water,  they  sent  back  the  answer,  '  Heoi 
ano  !  Ka  whawai  tonu,  ak6,  ake,  ake  !'  ('  Enough !  We  fight 
on,  for  ever,  for  ever,  for  ever  !')  Then  the  General  offered  to 
allow  the  women  to  come  out,  but  they  replied,  '  The  women 
will  fight  too.'     Suddenly  they  charged  their  besiegers  in  a 
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compact  body,  300  strong,  and  broke  through  their  lines. 
They  were  cut  off,  and  continued  to  fight  their  way  to  escape. 
Quite  half  of  them  fell,  but  the  rest,  with  the  indomitable 
Rewi  at  their  head,  got  clean  away.  '  The  earthworks  and 
the  victory  remained  with  us,'  says  Mr.  Reeves  in  the  'Long 
White  Cloud,'  'but  the  glory  of  the  engagement  lay  with 
those  whose  message  of  "  Ak6,  ake,  ake  "  will  never  be  forgotten 
in  New  Zealand.' 

The  engagement  was  decisive,  however,  and  the  Waikato 
were  scattered  and  driven  into  the  mountains.  Then  General 
Cameron  turned  his  attention  to  the  Tauranga  on  the  east 
coast,  and  here  the  whites  suffered  the  worst  reverse  experi- 
enced during  the  war.  Entrenched  in  a  stronghold  known  as 
the  Gate  Pa,  the  Maoris  drove  the  British  off  with  heavy 
slaughter.  111  being  killed.  Six  weeks  later  the  Tauranga 
Maoris  were  caught  by  Colonel  Green,  and  defeated  with  such 
heavy  slaughter  that  they  submitted.  The  war  seemed  over ; 
the  King-maker  made  his  peace,  and  there  was  a  total  stoppage 
of  fighting. 

Then  it  broke  out  afresh  in  a  religious  movement,  the 
followers  of  which  were  known  as  Hau-Haus.  They  believed 
themselves  invulnerable  when  they  advanced  with  one  hand 
held  above  the  head,  palm  outwards,  shouting  '  Hau !  Hau  !' 
Their  methods  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  manly 
Waikato.  Missionaries  were  murdered,  bodies  were  mutilated, 
and  white  women  and  children  atrociously  slaughtered.  The 
stamping  out  of  the  Hau-Haus  was  a  matter  of  some  years, 
and  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  friendly  Maoris,  of  whom 
the  leading  men  were  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  land  and  a 
sword  of  honour  from  Queen  Victoria  herself. 

The  war  began  in  1860,  and  could  not  be  said  to  be  fairly 
over  until  1870.  Eight  hundred  of  the  British  had  been 
killed,  and  quite  1,800  of  the  natives.  The  settlers  had  been 
driven  from  their  holdings,  the  colony  had  been  plunged  into 
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a  war  debt  of  nearly  £4,000,000,  and  settlement  had  been 
terribly  retarded.  The  Government  confiscated  some  3, 000, 000 
acres  of  native  lands  as  an  offset  to  this,  depriving  the  tribes 
which  had  caused  most  trouble.  Part  was  given  as  a  reward 
to  the  loyal  Maoris,  part  was  eventually  returned  to  the 
original  owners,  but  the  greater  portion  was  offered  for  sale  to 
the  settlers. 

Meanwhile  Tawhiao,  the  King,  had  proclaimed  a  boundary- 
line  across  which  no  white  man  or  loyal  Maori  might  step 
under  penalty  of  death.  The  land  within  this  line  was  known 
as  the  'King  Country,'  and  there  Tawhiao  and  his  followers 
remained  undisturbed  for  many  years.  The  rest  of  the 
Maoris  were  speedily  placated  by  the  newly -appointed  Native 
Minister,  Sir  Donald  McLean,  in  whose  hands  all  dealings 
with  the  natives  were  left.  He  understood  the  Maoris  almost 
as  well  as  Sir  George  Grey  himself,  and  effected  purchases  of  land 
for  the  Government  without  offending  any  of  their  prejudices. 
The  people  in  the  King  Country  were  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  own  affairs  without  interference,  and  the  Maoris  else- 
where gave  but  little  trouble  after  the  year  1870. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   DISCOVERY   OF   GOLD 

While  the  North  Island  was  engaged  in  this  prolonged 
struggle  with  the  native  race,  the  South  Island  was  being 
overrun  by  colonists  of  an  entirely  new  class.  The  first  heat 
of  the  Australian  gold  discoveries  was  dying  away,  and 
thousands  of  the  Australian  diggers  were  attracted  to  New 
Zealand  by  the  news  that  large  deposits  of  the  precious  metal 
existed  there.     Gold  had  been  discovered  in  the  North  Island 
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as  far  back  as  1852,  but  it  was  in  Maori  country,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  local  tribes  were  not  willing  to  permit  the  miners 
to  dig  for  it.  But  the  first  really  rich  deposits  were  dis- 
covered in  the  province  of  Otago,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
South  Island.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  portion  of  the 
colony  had  been  settled  by  Scotsmen.  Remembering  the 
wild  and  adventurous  nature  of  the  population  attracted  to 
Australia  by  the  goldfields,  they  were  not  inclined  to  regard 
the  first  discovery  as  an  unmixed  blessing. 

The  first-known  find  was  made  by  an  Asiatic  known  as 
Black  Pete  in  the  year  1858.  But  it  was  not  till  1861  that  a 
really  valuable  field  was  opened  up.  The  discoverer  was 
Gabriel  Read,  who  unearthed  <£25  worth  of  gold  with  a 
butcher's  knife  at  Tuapeka.  He  reported  his  find  to  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  superintendent  of  the  province,  and  received 
a  reward  of  .£1,000.  The  discovery  proved  a  very  rich  one, 
and  nearly  all  the  male  population  of  Dunedin  flocked  to 
Gabriel  Gully.  The  news  soon  reached  Australia,  and  thou- 
sands of  miners  poured  into  the  South  Island,  deserting  the 
Australian  fields  where  most  of  the  shallow  workings  were 
exhausted. 

They  found  Tuapeka  a  very  difl*erent  field  to  Bendigo  or 
Ballarat.  The  country  was  bleak  and  cold,  without  trees  to 
afford  shelter  from  the  wind  and  fuel  for  their  camp  fires. 
Roads  were  bad,  the  hills  were  steep,  and  provisions  were  at 
famine  prices.  Cartage  from  Dunedincost  £150  a  ton,  flour 
was  sold  at  half  a  crown  a  pannikin,  and  timber  was  almost 
unattainable.  The  diggings  were  valuable,  nevertheless,  and 
two  million  pounds'  worth  of  gold  was  taken  from  Otago  in  the 
year  1863. 

A  story  which  comes  down  to  us  from  those  times  illustrates 
the  patchy  nature  of  the  deposits,  as  well  as  the  practical  value 
of  kindness  to  animals.  When  a  party  of  diggers  was  crossing 
a  swollen  river,  the  dog  belonging  to  one  of  them  was  washed 
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away,  and  landed  upon  a  rocky  island  in  mid-stream.  The 
owner  swam  out  to  rescue  his  favourite,  and  found  on  the 
point  a  deposit  of  alluvial  sand  from  which  he  took  over 
.£1,000  worth  of  gold. 

The  Otago  discoveries  were  followed  by  even  more  valuable 
finds  on  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island.  This  coast  was 
separated  from  the  settled  districts  by  the  almost  impassable 
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ranges  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps,  nevertheless  explorers 
and  prospectors  penetrated  thither.  Gold  was  found  in  the 
bed  of  every  mountain  stream,  and  in  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
beach.  A  rush  to  the  spot  was  the  result ;  some  of  the  miners 
crossed  the  Alps,  but  most  went  around  by  sea.  In  a  few 
months  there  were  over  30,000  diggers  on  the  field,  and  there 
sprang  up  the  township  of  Hokitika,  a  mushroom  growth  of 
canvas  and  wood. 

It  was  a  wild  and  difficult  country,  where  roads  and  tracks 
are  kept  inches  deep  in  mud  by  a  rainfall  that  is  one  of  the 
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heaviest  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.  The  navigation  of  the 
coast  is  still  dangerous,  owing  to  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of 
every  river  and  the  absence  of  sheltered  harbours.  But  good 
prices  were  paid  to  the  ship-owners  who  transported  the  miners 
and  their  goods  there,  and  for  a  time  the  settlement  flourished 
wonderfully.  Prices  were  extravagantly  high,  but  earnings 
were  in  proportion,  and  the  miners  lived  the  merry  and  exciting 
life  that  characterized  rich  goldfields  elsewhere. 

Hokitika  expanded  into  a  typical  goldfield  centre,  where 
there  w^as  much  hard  drinking  and  rowdiness.  But  the  New 
Zealand  miners  were  a  comparatively  quiet  and  well-behaved 
class,  and  there  was  little  or  no  bloodshed.  Only  one  attempt 
was  made  by  lawless  men  to  emulate  the  bushranging  exploits 
that  were  common  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  the  four 
ruffians  who  composed  the  gang  were  soon  captured  and 
punished.  On  the  west  coast  law  and  order  of  a  rough  sort 
prevailed  from  the  very  first ;  there  were  no  serious  riots,  and 
revolvers  were  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  miner's  equipment. 

In  course  of  time  the  easily-got  gold  was  exhausted,  but 
the  miners  settled  in  the  country.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1860  to  1870  the  population  of  the  colony  increased  from 
75,000  to  300,000,  and  most  of  the  new-comers  were  colonists 
of  just  as  much  value  as  the  original  land-settlers.  As  an 
example  of  this,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Seddon, 
afterwards  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  was  one  of  the  miners 
attracted  to  the  goldfields  of  the  west  coast.  It  was  there 
that  he  earned  his  nick-name  of  Digger  Dick,  a  name  he 
retained  ever  afterwards. 

When  the  cream  of  the  alluvial  gold  had  been  taken  from 
the  South  Island,  it  became  possible  to  open  up  the  quartz- 
mines  in  the  North  Island.  They  have  proved  exceedingly^ 
valuable,  and  many  of  them  continue  to  yield  a  large  amount 
of  metal.  The  gold  is  now  extracted  from  the  ore  by  the 
very  newest  scientific  processes,  and  each  successive  year  sees 
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an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  metal  produced.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1900  the  total  value  of  the  gold  found  in  New 
Zealand  was  estimated  at  £57,406,000,  the  output  for  1900 
being  about  1^  millions  sterling. 

One  method  of  gold-seeking  adopted  in  New  Zealand  is  so 
interesting  as  to  be  worthy  of  description.  It  was  found  that 
the  sand-beds  of  many  of  the  rivers  were  very  rich  in  alluvial 
gold,  but  the  problem  of  obtaining  it  from  beneath  the  ice- 
cold  waters  was  at  first  a  very  difficult  one.  The  difficulty 
was  finally  overcome  by  building  a  number  of  very  ingenious 
dredges,  by  means  of  which  the  gold-bearing  sand  is  sucked 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Each  rainy  season  washes 
down  fresh  quantities  of  this  sand,  so  that  the  supply  of 
material  is  renewed  every  year. 

In  addition  to  its  gold,  New  Zealand  possesses  a  valuable 
natural  resource  in  the  shape  of  deposits  of  kauri  gum.  This 
substance  is  the  resin  of  the  kauri  pine,  and  has  a  high 
market  value,  being  employed  as  a  substitute  for  amber  in 
the  manufacture  of  pipe-stems  and  other  articles.  A  far 
wider  use  for  it  is  found  in  the  preparation  of  fine  varnishes, 
in  the  composition  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  leading  in- 
gredients. In  its  natural  state  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
forks  of  the  pine-trees,  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. But  the  greater  portion  exists  in  the  soil,  whence  it 
is  taken  in  a  fossil  state  by  the  gum-diggers. 

Gum-digging  is  about  the  last  employment  to  which  a 
Briton  or  a  New  Zealander  would  turn  if  he  were  given  his 
choice.  The  work  is  very  hard,  and  the  result  is  nothing 
more  than  a  bare  living.  From  five  to  eight  thousand  men  are 
usually  so  employed,  however,  a  large  number  of  them  con- 
sisting of  Maoris,  half-castes,  and  aliens.  Under  the  last 
heading  are  included  some  1,500  Austrians,  whose  average 
earnings  are  estimated  at  from  20s.  to  25s.  a  week.  Up  to 
the    end    of    the  year  1900    the   kauri   gum  exported  from 
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New  Zealand  was  estimated  to  be  worth  £10,330,000 — a 
very  considerable  sum  for  such  an  article.  Most  of  it  was 
taken  from  the  province  of  Auckland. 

New  Zealand  has  also  very  extensive  and  valuable  coal- 
fields, and  yearly  raises  more  than  a  million  tons  of  this 
product.  The  most  valuable  deposits  occur  in  the  South 
Island,  where  there  is  found  a  bituminous  coal,  which  has 
been  pronounced  by  engineers  superior  to  any  in  existence. 
The  colony  easily  supplies  its  own  requirements,  and  experts 
declare  that  patient  search  will  yet  reveal  new  fields  of  the 
greatest  value. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

BORROWING  AND  SORROWING 

When  the  Maori  War  was  quite  finished,  the  New  Zealanders 
settled  down  to  a  policy  of  developing  the  country.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  period  of  development  there  were  only 
46  miles  of  railway  in  the  country,  and  nearly  all  the  travel- 
ling was  done  by  water.  The  public  debt  was  only  £7,000,000, 
and  would  not  have  been  more  than  half  so  great  but  for  the 
Maori  War.  The  six  original  provinces  of  Sir  George  Grey's 
Constitution  had  been  increased  to  nine,  each  with  a  separate 
Legislature,  and  each  province  managed  its  local  affairs  apart 
from  its  neighbours. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  there  came  forward  a  statesman 
who,  in  ten  years,  completely  altered  everything.  This  was 
Sir  Julius  Vogel,  a  man  of  great  ability,  to  whose  imagina- 
tion the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  colony  appealed  most 
keenly.  He  proposed  that  money  should  be  borrowed  to 
build  railways,  to  encourage  immigration,  to  make  roads  and 
harbours,  and  generally  to  expand  the  colony.     The  personal 
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influence  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel  was  very  great ;  he  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  colony.  In  addition  to  that,  his 
schemes  commended  themselves  to  the  New  Zealanders,  who 
considered  that  their  public  lands,  and  the  railways  they 
intended  to  build  with  the  borrowed  money,  would  be  excel- 
lent security  to  the  investor.  That  was  apparently  the  view 
taken  by  those  who  had  money  to  lend,  for  Sir  Julius  Vogel 
had  little  trouble  in  obtaining  a  loan  of  £10,000,000  to  carry 
out  his  policy  of  development. 

When  the  railways  were  being  constructed  New  Zealand 
experienced  a  period  of  unequalled  prosperity.  New  arrivals 
kept  pouring  into  the  country,  and  there  was  plenty  of  work 
for  them  all.  The  seasons  were  good,  and  the  price  of  living 
was  by  no  means  extravagant.  As  the  new  railways  opened 
up  fresh  country,  there  arose  a  demand  for  land,  and  then 
began  a  period  of  land-buying  and  land-selling,  during  which 
absurd  prices  were  demanded  and  paid.  Afterwards  there 
came  a  sudden  fall  in  prices,  which  brought  financial  ruin  to 
many  speculators. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  railways  built  by  Sir  Julius 
Vogel's  Government  had  much  to  do  with  the  prosperity  New 
Zealand  subsequently  enjoyed.  But  at  the  time  they  were 
pushed  forward  with  too  much  haste,  and  a  few  of  them  were 
not  carefully  planned,  so  that  some  of  the  work  had  to  be  done 
twice  over.  The  contracts  were  not  always  economically  let, 
and,  in  those  cases,  the  people  of  New  Zealand  did  not  get  full 
value  for  their  borrowed  money.  In  six  years  the  public  debt 
mounted  from  seven  millions  to  twenty  millions,  and  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  of  railroads  were  built. 

A  considerable  sum  was  also  spent  in  assisting  immigrants 
out  to  the  colony.  Some  were  induced  to  come  by  cheap 
passages  and  free  grants  of  land,  while  others  were  attracted 
to  the  colony  by  the  widely-spread  reports  of  its  marvellous 
prosperity.     Between  1870  and  1880  the  population  of  New 
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Zealand  increased  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  over  half 
a  million,  more  than  doubling  itself  in  ten  years.  Prices 
ruled  high  for  both  wool  and  wheat,  money  was  plentiful,  and 
those  who  had  none  were  easily  able  to  borrow. 

Of  course,  interest  had  to  be  paid  on  the  money  that  was 
borrowed  by  the  Government  to  build  railways,  and,  as  the 
railways  were  at  first  worked  at  a  loss,  some  of  this  had  to  be 
raised  by  taxes.  We  must  remember  that  the  provincial 
Governments  had  control  of  all  the  land,  the  value  of  which 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  new  railways  and  roads.  It 
seemed  very  unfair  that  the  central  Government  should  be  at 
the  cost  of  making  these  improvements,  and  that  the  pro- 
vincial Government  should  reap  all  the  ad^^antage.  Moreover, 
the  absurdity  of  having  nine  separate  Parliaments,  as  well  as 
the  central  one,  in  a  small  colony  like  New  Zealand,  appealed 
very  keenly  to  the  new  colonists  who  were  constantly  arriving, 
as  well  as  to  many  of  those  who  had  lived  a  long  time  in  New 
Zealand. 

Accordingly  Sir  Julius  Vogel  proposed  to  abolish  the  pro- 
vincial Councils,  and  to  give  the  control  of  the  land  to  the 
central  Government.  The  proposal  was  violently  opposed, 
but  there  was  a  strong  majority  in  its  favour,  and  it  was 
finally  carried  in  1875.  In  1876  the  provincial  Councils  ceased 
to  exist,  the  control  of  the  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
central  Government,  and  the  local  duties  formerly  carried 
out  by  the  provincial  Councils  were  taken  over  by  various 
Boards  created  for  the  purpose. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  prices  of  wool  and  wheat  began  to 
fall.  The  first  effect  was  felt  by  those  settlers  who  had 
bought  land  with  borrowed  money  at  extravagant  prices ; 
they  could  not  pay  their  interest  and  the  instalments  of  their 
principal.  This  reacted  through  the  whole  colony,  and  a 
period  of  great  depression  followed.  Prices  continued  to  fall 
year  after  year,  and  each  year  the  struggle  with  bankruptcy 
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grew  keener.  It  culminated  in  the  year  1894,  when  the 
Government  had  to  step  in  to  prevent  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  from  closing  its  doors.  But  by  that  time  a  new  and 
better  state  of  affairs  had  been  inaugurated. 

In  1876  Sir  Julius  Yogel  had  been  appointed  Agent- 
General  for  New  Zealand  in  Great  Britain,  and  accordingly 
took  up  his  residence  in  London.  The  colony  continued  to 
borrow  money  and  to  spend  it  on  public  works  until  1879, 
when  the  depression  of  trade  already  mentioned  began  to  be 
felt.  The  next  ten  years  of  New  Zealand  history  represent 
the  brave  and  gallant  struggle  of  the  colony  to  pay  its  way. 
The  revenue  was  not  sufficient  for  the  many  calls  upon  it,  the 
interest  on  borrowed  money  being  a  heavy  drain.  New 
taxes  were  imposed,  the  salaries  of  public  servants  were  cut 
down,  borrowing  was  checked  as  far  as  possible,  and  year  by 
year  the  colony  reaped  more  and  more  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  money  that  had  been  spent.  New  industries  were 
established;  the  improvements  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
cold  storage  and  the  transport  of  perishable  goods  in  cold 
chambers  opened  up  new  markets  for  New  Zealand  meat  and 
butter.  And  so,  slowly  and  by  imperceptible  degrees,  the 
colony  won  its  way  back  to  prosperity. 

The  ten  lean  years  experienced  by  the  colony  (1880-1890) 
have  left  their  mark  upon  the  New  Zealanders.  With  admirable 
courage  they  stuck  to  their  guns,  refusing  to  believe  that  a 
land  so  favoured  by  Nature  would  not  recover  from  the 
depression  under  which  they  were  suffering.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  prosperity  was  at  its  height.  The  temptations 
to  leave  New  Zealand  for  Australia  were  many  and  great,  and 
a  certain  proportion  of  unmarried  men  and  of  artisans  yielded 
to  it.  But  the  producers — the  farmers  and  the  graziers — 
stood  by  the  colony  of  their  choice,  and  were  rewarded  by 
eventually  seeing  the  clouds  of  depression  cleared  away,  and 
a  fresh  era  of  prosperity  begin.     That  they  love  the    land 
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where  they  have  struggled  so  hard  is  not  surprising,  and  so 
we  find  the  New  Zealanders  among  the  most  patriotic  races  in 
the  world. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE    FISH    OF    MAUI 


According  to  Maori  legend,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
the  North  Island  was  drawn  up  out  of  the  water  by  the 
legendary  hero,  Maui,  who  brought  from  the  fire  goddess  the 
gift  of  fire  for  man's  use.  And  so,  in  the  poetical  diction  of 
the  Maori,  the  North  Island  was  called  Te  iha  a  Maui — '  the 
fish  of  Maui.'  Forest -clad  from  mountain-crest  down  to  the 
very  seashore,  and  enjoying  a  climate  free  from  extremes,  and 
comparable  only  to  that  of  Southern  France,  it  has  always 
been  the  home  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Maori  race.  The 
warmth  and  shelter  were  better  suited  to  a  race  accustomed 
to  the  tropical  calm  of  the  South  Seas  than  were  the  colder 
and  more  open  plains  of  the  South  Island. 

It  was  to  the  North  Island,  too,  that  Europeans  were  first 
attracted.  There  they  were  able  to  procure  the  kauri  stems 
for  masts  and  spars,  and  there  were  the  whaling  stations 
established  in  the  days  when  New  Zealand  was  literally  a  No 
Man's  Land.  We  have  seen  that  the  headquarters  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company  were  fixed  at  Wellington,  on  Cook  Strait, 
and  that  Governor  Hobson,  finding  his  original  situation  in 
the  Bay  of  Islands  inconvenient,  established  a  rival  settle- 
ment on  Hauraki  Gulf.  There  has  grown  up  the  city  of 
Auckland,  the  largest  city  in  New  Zealand. 

Auckland  is  built  upon  a  neck  of  land  seven  miles  wide, 
with  Hauraki  Gulf  on  the  east  side  and  Manukau  Harbour 
on  the  west.     The  mouth  of  the  latter  is  blocked  by  a  bar. 
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over  which  only  vessels  of  light  draught  can  pass,  but 
Hauraki  Gulf  leads  to  one  of  the  best  natural  harbours  in  the 
world.  Protected  by  a  number  of  islands  dotted  about  the 
gulf,  Waitemata  Harbour  is  thus  sheltered  by  a  natural 
breakwater,  and  in  it  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels  can  lie 
in  safety.  Auckland  is  further  endowed  as  a  seaport  by 
having  water  communication  with  the  inland  districts.  Two 
rivers,  the  Kaipara  and  Wairoa,  run  far  into  the  northern 
peninsula,  while  the  Waikato  and  the  Thames  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  the  Island.  Endowed  with  these  natural 
facilities,  Auckland  has  become  the  first  port  of  New  Zealand. 

The  city  itself  is  beautifully  laid  out,  and  the  view  from 
Mount  Eden,  a  volcanic  hill  on  which  Auckland's  chief  suburb 
is  built,  is  especially  charming.  Looking  southward  the  city 
spreads  out  for  some  miles,  each  pleasant  villa  surrounded  by 
its  garden  of  beautiful  shrubs.  Across  the  harbour  lies  the 
north  shore,  a  pleasant  vista  of  white  houses  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  green  hills,  while  out  to  sea  stretches  the  Hauraki 
Gulf  dotted  with  its  innumerable  islets.  Tramways  run  along 
all  the  principal  streets,  and  the  city  is  provided  with  open 
spaces  and  recreation-grounds  in  the  usual  lavish  fashion  that 
marks  most  colonial  cities.  Among  other  fine  public  build- 
ings, Auckland  possesses  a  museum  containing  the  best  col- 
lection of  Maori  curiosities  in  existence. 

From  Auckland  railways  run  north  to  Helensville,  and 
south  through  the  Waikato  country  as  far  as  Eotorua,  the 
centre  of  the  hot-lakes  district.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
Auckland  will  also  be  connected  by  rail  with  Wellington,  the 
capital  city  of  New  Zealand,  situated  on  Port  Nicholson  in 
Cook  Strait.  This  city  contains  the  New  Zealand  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  Governor's  residence,  and  the  Public  Offices, 
the  latter  said  to  be  the  largest  wooden  building  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  Owing  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
earthquakes,  the  greater  portion  of  Wellington  is  composed  of 
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wooden  buildings.  The  city  itself  is  built  on  the  lower  part 
of  a  range  of  hills,  and  appeals  to  the  visitor  on  account  of 
the  steepness  of  its  streets  and  the  violence  of  its  breezes. 
Wellington  is  a  busy  port,  maintaining  the  bulk  of  New 
Zealand's  trade  with  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  as  well  as  an 
adequate  proportion  of  the  European  trade. 

Other  flourishing  towns  on  the  North  Island  are  Napier, 
the  port  of  the  Hawke's  Bay  district.  New  Plymouth,  the 
principal  town  in  the  Taranaki  district,  Wanganui,  a  rising 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
connected  with  AVellington  by  rail,  and  several  other  centres 
of  population  affording  outlets  for  the  products  of  thriving 
farming  districts. 

A  special  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  North  Island  of  New 
Zealand  on  account  of  the  presence  there  of  that  centre  of 
volcanic  action  known  as  the  '  hot-lakes  district ' — the  wonder- 
land of  New  Zealand.  The  visitor  proceeds  thither  by  rail 
from  Auckland,  or  by  rail  and  coach  from  W^ellington,  making 
the  village  of  Eotorua  the  first  halting-place.  Here  the 
Government  has  established  a  sanatorium,  where  invalids 
drink  of  warm  mineral  waters  and  bathe  in  still  warmer 
mineral  baths,  the  properties  of  which  are  said  to  remove 
rheumatism  as  if  by  magic.  All  round  Eotorua  the  evidences 
of  volcanic  action  are  frequent  and  startling.  A  hot  stream, 
that  flows  through  quagmires  of  steaming  mud,  points  the 
way  to  AVhaka  rewa-rewa,  where  may  be  seen  geysers  and  pools 
of  seething,  boiling  mud-  Everywhere  the  ground  gapes  and 
quivers,  and  quick  jets  of  steam  spurt  out,  smelling  most  vilely. 

Among  the  many  geysers  may  be  mentioned  the  Waiwanghi 
Geyser,  which  spouts  hot  water,  mud,  and  stones  to  a  height 
of  700  feet,  and  is  therefore  the  greatest  geyser  in  the  world. 
It  cannot  always  be  seen  in  action,  but  there  are  many  of  the 
geysers  at  Whaka-rewa-rewa  that  can  be  stimulated  to  perform 
by  feeding  them  with  a  bar  of  soap. 
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So  encouraged,  the  water  heaves  and  bubbles,  the  earth 
trembles,  and  suddenly  a  column  of  foaming  water  and  steam 
shoots  up  into  the  sky. 

Not  far  away  is  Lake  Tarawera  and  the  volcano  of  the 
same  name.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  were  formerly  situated 
the  pink  and  white  terraces,  formed  by  the  silica  deposited 
from  streams  of  mineral  water.  These  terraces  were  once 
among  the  most  interesting  sights  of  New  Zealand,  but  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Tarawera,  in  1886,  completely  effaced 
them  and  laid  all  the  surrounding  country  desolate.  Lake 
Tikitapu,  formerly  a  lovely  lake  of  sapphire  blue,  is  now  a 
sheet  of  dirty-white  water  ;  and  although  the  streams  of 
mineral  water  are  again  flowing,  it  will  be  very  many  years 
before  their  deposits  will  again  form  a  sight  so  curious  and 
beautiful  as  the  terraces  formerly  afforded. 

Another  interesting  spot  in  the  wonderland  is  the  valley  of 
Tikitere.  Here  the  subterranean  furnaces  are  so  close  to  the 
surface  that  in  places  the  ground  is  so  hot  as  to  scorch  the 
soles  of  one's  boots.  The  ground  continually  trembles,  and 
every  pool  gives  off"  dense  clouds  of  sulphurous  vapour.  A 
more  repellent  looking  spot  could  hardly  be  imagined ;  but  it 
contains  mud  baths  of  great  curative  value.  In  the  valley 
are  the  boiling  lakes  where  the  Maoris  cook  their  food,  and 
close  at  hand  are  large  deposits  of  sulphur,  an  article  of  con- 
siderable commercial  value. 

Tikitere,  Tarawera,  and  Whaka-rewa-rewa  are  only  three 
among  very  many  spots  of  interest  in  the  thermal  district. 
The  lake  of  Kotorua,  for  instance,  contains  the  island  of 
Mokoia,  famous  in  Maori  legend  as  the  scene  of  the  love- 
story  of  Hinemoa.  These  places  are  continually  being  visited 
by  tourists,  from  whom  the  Maoris,  who  own  the  surrounding 
country,  reap  no  little  profit. 

The  resources  of  the  North  Island  are  many  and  varied. 
The  forests  that  were  once  spread  over  it  are  gradually  being 
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cleared  away,  but  there  is  still  good  material  for  a  timber- 
cutter.  The  gum-digger  also  confines  his  operations  to  the 
North  Island,  and  when  he  has  completely  turned  over  the 
clay -lands  in  which  the  gum  is  found,  they  are  planted  with 
fruit-trees,  for  which  this  class  of  soil  has  been  found  to  be 
especially  adapted. 

Gold-mining  flourishes  in  the  Thames  and  Coromandel  dis- 
tricts, and  coal  is  found  to  the  north  of  Auckland.  Taranaki 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  dairying  industry,  while  the  dis- 
tricts of  Hawkes  Bay  and  Wellington  are  rather  pastoral  and 
maintain  large  flocks  of  sheep. 


CHAPTER  XV 

' THE    PLACE   OF   GREENSTONE  ' 

Until  the  white  man  came,  all  the  cutting  tools  and  weapons 
of  the  Maori  were  fashioned  from  the  greenstone,  or  jade, 
which  he  found  in  the  South  Island  only.  This  greenstone, 
therefore,  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  Maori's  daily 
life,  so  important,  indeed,  that  he  gave  its  name  to  the  place 
where  it  was  found.  In  the  Maori  tongue  the  South  Island 
is  known  as  7e  wai  Founamu — the  place  of  greenstone. 

Open,  breezy  plains,  with  the  snow-capped  line  of  the 
Southern  Alps  in  the  distance,  such  are  the  features  of  the 
eastern  coast.  On  the  rainy  western  coast  there  are  dense 
forests,  and  mountain  glens  down  which  roaring  torrents  rush 
to  the  sea.  The  mountain  chain  divides  the  two  districts, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  country  on  each  side  of  the 
range  is  a  most  striking  one. 

Of  the  cities  of  South  Island,  Christchurch  was  the  second 
to  be  settled.      The  English  settlers  who  first  came   there 
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strove  to  transplant  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  a  bit  of  their 
well-loved  England,  and  succeeded  in  an  astonishing  fashion. 
Christchurch  is  like  no  other  city  in  New  Zealand,  or  in  all 
Australasia,  but  it  is  very  like  more  than  one  cathedral  town 
in  England.  Built  on  a  level  plain,  through  which  a  placid 
stream  called  the  Avon  flows,  the  city  is  laid  out  in  rectangular 
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form.  It  contains  many  open  spaces,  the  finest  of  which  is 
the  Cathedral  Square,  and  the  cathedral  itself  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful one.  All  around  stretch  the  fertile  Canterbury  plains, 
through  which  run  English  lanes,  shut  in  by  tall  English 
hedges.  The  houses  of  Christchurch  are  built  on  English 
rather  than  colonial  lines,  and  the  inhabitants  are  proud  of 
the  resemblance  of  their  city  to  those  of  the  '  old  country.' 
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Christchurch,  in  addition  to  its  cathedral,  possesses  a  number 
of  fine  public  buildings,  an  excellent  museum,  and  Canterbury 
College,  an  educational  centre  unsurpassed  in  all  New  Zealand. 
It  is  connected  with  its  port  of  Lyttelton  by  a  railway  line,  to 
build  which  it  was  necessary  to  tunnel  for  more  than  a  mile 
through  a  hill.  The  parks  and  recreation  grounds  of  Christ- 
church  are  very  extensive,  and  include  very  fine  gardens  and 
cricket  fields. 

Dunedin  is  230  miles  further  south,  in  the  province  of 
Otago.  It  is  situated  at  the  very  head  of  Otago  Harbour, 
with  the  business  portion  of  the  city  on  the  level  land  near 
the  water,  and  the  residential  area  on  the  higher  ground 
behind.  Like  Christchurch,  Dunedin  has  a  belt  of  reserved 
land  marking  the  city  limits.  It  is  one-fifth  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  through  it  runs  a  carriage-road,  known  as  the  Queen's 
Drive,  which  commands  some  lovely  views  of  Dunedin  and 
its  harbour.  Just  as  Christchurch  retains  the  mark  of  its 
Englisji  origin,  Dunedin  shows  the  traces  of  the  Scottish 
exiles  who  founded  it  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  First  Church  and  the  Knox  Church  are  prominent  among 
the  public  buildings,  and  no  visitor  walking  down  George 
Street  could  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  many  Scottish  names 
displayed  on  the  shop-fronts.  Dunedin  contains  the  Otago 
University  College,  where  there  is  a  medical  school,  which 
provides  the  full  course  for  the  medical  degree  of  the  New 
Zealand  University. 

In  the  extreme  south  of  the  South  Island  is  Invercargill, 
the  fifth  largest  town  in  New  Zealand.  Its  port,  'The  Bluflf',' 
is  the  first  and  last  port  of  call  for  steamers  trading  with 
Victoria  and  Tasmania,  and  is  a  busy,  thriving  place.  The 
principal  port  on  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island  is  Grey- 
mouth,  where  a  costly  artificial  harbour  has  been  made.  From 
Greymouth  large  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped  every  year, 
and  other  exports  of  the  district   are  principally  gold  and 
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timber.  Other  towns  of  importance  in  the  South  Island  are 
Timaru,  a  rising  port  on  the  east  coast,  midway  between 
Christchurch  and  Dunedin,  and  Nelson,  at  the  head  of  Blind 
Bay,  in  the  north. 

If  the  North  Island  has  it  wonderland,  the  South  Island 
presents  even  greater  attractions  to  the  tourist  and  the  sight- 
seer. It  has  a  district  of  lakes  and  mountains,  with  scenery 
that  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Switzerland.  Among 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  lakes  is  Wakatipu,  the  surface  of 
w^hich  is  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the 
bottom  is  far  beneath  sea-level,  so  deep  is  the  lake.  The  water 
is  of  a  deep-blue  tint,  and  reflects  scenery  of  the  grandest  and 
most  inspiring  character.  Lake  Wanaka  is  curious  as  well  as 
beautiful,  for  it  contains  an  island  that  rises  500  feet  above  its 
surface,  in  the  crown  of  which  is  set  a  wonderful  little  lake. 
Lake  Te  Anau  is  the  largest  of  the  New  Zealand  lakes,  and, 
though  the  scenery  around  it  cannot  compare  for  rugged 
grandeur  with  the  mountains  in  which  Lake  Wakatipu  is 
set,  it  is  nevertheless  of  great  beauty.  Like  Wakatipu,  Te 
Anau  is  more  than  a  thousand  feet  deep,  and  the  water  is  of 
the  very  darkest  blue. 

The  snow-capped  Southern  Alps  always  dominate  the 
landscape  of  the  South  Island.  Mount  Cook,  or  Aorangi,  as 
the  Maoris  called  it,  is  12,400  feet  high,  and  is  the  highest 
point,  but  it  has  many  tall  rivals  along  the  chain.  Much  of 
the  range  has  yet  to  be  explored,  but  the  exploration  that  has 
already  been  made  has  revealed  countless  scenic  marvels.  The 
known  glaciers  of  New  Zealand  surpass  in  size  and  number 
those  of  Switzerland.  Tasman  Glacier  is  eighteen  miles  long 
and  two  miles  wide,  and  is  fed  by  another  glacier,  which  falls 
4,000  feet  sheer  down  the  mountain-side.  This  fall  of  ice  is 
known  as  the  Hochstetter  Fall,  and  the  crash  of  its  splintering 
masses  of  falling  ice  from  time  to  time  echoes  through  the  still 
valleys  for  many  miles  around. 
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Further  south  has  been  discovered  the  tallest  waterfall  in 
the  world,  the  Sutherland  Falls,  of  1,904  feet.     It  is  only  a 


SCENE  NEAR  J.AKE  WAKATIPU 


few  years  ago  that  this  fall  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Sutherland, 
of  Milford  Sound,  and  it  now  adds  a  further  attraction  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  island,  long-famed  for  the  beauties  of 
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its  sounds.  These  sounds,  like  the  fiords  of  Norway,  are 
narrow  passages  of  water  running  far  inland.  Many  of  them 
are  surprisingly  deep — Milford  Sound  is  over  1,100  feet  in 
depth  at  its  entrance — and  the  land  rises  to  even  greater 
heights  around  them.  Majestic  cliffs  and  tree-clad  heights 
are  reflected  in  the  unruffled  waters  of  the  sound.  The  whole 
scene  is  one  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

Eeverting  to  more  practical  matters,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Otago,  the  district  that  contains  these  lakes  and  moun- 
tains, is  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  districts  of  New 
Zealand.  The  colony  does  not  export  many  manufactured 
articles,  but  yearly  makes  for  its  own  use  some  .£17,000,000 
worth  of  goods.  Otago  has  woollen  factories,  a  match  factory, 
and  a  number  of  other  industries  in  which  more  than  7,000 
people  are  employed.  It  produces  about  one-third  of  the  total 
quantity  of  gold  exported  from  New  Zealand,  and  possesses 
building  stone  of  a  quality  unsurpassed  throughout  Austral- 
asia. Its  crops  of  oats  are  remarkable,  even  for  New  Zealand, 
and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  export  industry  of  meat  and 
butter,  for  there  are  no  less  than  nine  freezing  establishments 
in  the  district. 

Canterbury  is  another  great  manufacturing  district.  As  it 
is  the  chief  farming  and  meat-freezing  district  in  the  colony, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  manufactures  agricultural 
machinery.  Woollen  -  mills,  flour  -  mills,  flax -mills,  and 
numerous  factories  for  tanning,  soap-making,  etc.,  show  the 
prosperity  of  the  district  and  the  nature  of  its  products.  The 
Canterbury  plains  are  peculiarly  suited  for  growing  food- 
supplies  and  for  maintaining  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  and  to  these 
uses  they  have  been  applied. 

The  coal-mines  of  the  west  coast  are  yearly  increasing  in 
value  and  importance.  From  the  two  ports  of  Grey  mouth  and 
Westport  nearly  600,000  tons  were  shipped  in  the  year  1900, 
and  of  this  coal  the  late   Sir  John  Coode  reported  :    '  The 
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bituminous  coal  found  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle 
(South)  Island  is  declared  by  engineers  to  be  fully  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  best  description  from  any  part  of  the 
world.' 


CHAPTER  XVI 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS 

One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  material  prosperity  of 
New  Zealand  is  the  volume  of  her  trade  with  other  countries. 
The  figures  for  the  year  1900  show  that  at  the  end  of  the 
century  the  annual  exports  were  of  the  value  of  13J  millions, 
while  the  imports  for  the  same  year  were  worth  10 J  millions. 
The  bulk  of  this  trade  is  within  the  Empire,  for  of  the 
24  millions  which  represented  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  for 
1900,  16f  millions,  or  more  than  70  per  cent.,  was  directly 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  remainder,  trade  worth 
3^  millions  was  done  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
and  nearly  another  million  with  Fiji,  India,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  most  important  articles  of  export  are,  of  course, 
pastoral  products.  First  on  the  list  comes  wool,  the  value 
of  which  was  4f  millions  in  1900.  The  whole  of  this  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  next  article  is  frozen  meat,  in 
which  the  colony  does  a  large  and  rapidly  expanding  trade. 
The  value  of  the  frozen  meat  exported  in  1900  was  more  than 
double  that  of  1890.  There  were  then  twenty-one  establish- 
ments for  freezing  meat  in  New  Zealand,  all  worked  on  the  most 
economical  principles.  Near  them  were  established  tallow 
works,  oil  and  manure  factories,  fellmongeries,  and  other  places 
of  industry  for  utilizing  all  the  waste  products.  Nothing  was 
thrown  away,  the  whole  trade  being  conducted  in  the  most 
sanitary  and  up-to-date  fashion. 
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An  important  step  taken  by  the  Government  in  connection 
with  the  freezing  industry  was  the  opening  up  of  trade  with 
South  Africa,  where  a  wide  market  exists.  The  result  of  this 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  was  a 
still  further  expansion  of  the  trade  in  frozen  meat,  and  a 
greater  measure  of  prosperity  for  New  Zealand's  pastoral 
industry. 

Third  in  value  on  the  list  of  exports  is  gold,  which  is 
exported  to  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  London  in  the  shape  of 
bullion.  From  time  to  time  New  Zealand  has  asked  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Mint  there,  in  order  that  the  gold  produced 
may  be  coined  into  sovereigns  on  the  spot.  The  value  of  the 
output — about  IJ  millions  sterling  in  1900 — is  not  great 
enough  to  warrant  this  step,  and  therefore  the  Imperial 
Government  has  not  been  able  to  grant  the  request.  Conse- 
quently New  Zealand  will  continue  to  export  gold  bullion  and 
to  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  it  again  in  the  shape 
of  coin. 

The  export  of  grains  in  1900  was  valued  at  1;^  millions. 
Nearly  half  of  this  was  oats,  for  which  New  Zealand  has  a 
well-deserved  reputation  all  over  the  world.  Another  export 
from  the  farm  which  showed  a  wonderful  increase  was  butter. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  sent  in  cool  chambers  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  it  commanded  a  good  price  because 
of  the  evenness  of  its  quality  and  the  excellent  condition  in 
which  it  was  landed.  Not  content  with  the  British  trade, 
however,  the  New  Zealand  Government  is  finding  openings 
for  its  butter  and  cheese  in  India  and  South  Africa. 

Kauri  gum,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  chapter  dealing 
with  the  diggers,  was  worth  £622,000  to  New  Zealand  in 
1900.  More  than  half  the  quantity  exported  went  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Another  interesting  product  of  New  Zealand  is  the  phor- 
mium,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  which  is  the  fibre  of  a  plant  that 
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grows  in  the  swampy  ground.  From  this  material,  as  we 
know,  the  Maoris  used  to  make  their  mats,  nets,  fish-lines, 
and  a  variety  of  articles  of  apparel.  Mills  exist  for  treating 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  this  plant,  freeing  the  fibre  from  the 
other  vegetable  matter  and  the  natural  gum  it  contains.  It  is 
afterwards  bleached,  and  is  then  employed  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Other  articles  exported  in  very  considerable  quanti- 
ties are  tallow,  preserved  meats,  sheep  and  rabbit  skins, 
leather,  and  hides. 

In  the  kauri  pine  New  Zealand  possesses  a  timber  tree  more 
valuable  than  any  existing  in  Australia.  A  good  tree  may  be 
from  8  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  shoots  up  100  feet  or  more 
without  a  branch.  It  is  believed,  from  the  rate  of  growth  of 
young  trees,  that  it  takes  800  years  for  a  kauri  pine  to  attain 
to  its  full  growth.  The  timber  is  smooth,  of  even  grain,  and 
most  attractive  appearance,  and  very  easy  for  the  carpenter  to 
work.  The  forests  are  being  cut  down  at  a  great  rate,  and 
much  of  this  beautiful  timber  has  been  sadly  wasted  in  the 
past.  The  time  is  approaching  when  it  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  procure,  but  in  the  meantime  it  forms  one  of 
New  Zealand's  leading  articles  of  export. 

In  a  smaller  w^ay,  New  Zealand  exports  some  interesting 
and  uncommon  things.  One  merchant  farms  the  penguins  of 
the  Auckland  Islands,  and  yearly  kills  off  a  certain  number  of 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  he  extracts  from  their  bodies, 
which  has  a  special  value  in  tanning  delicate  leathers.  From 
Stewart  Island  are  exported  to  Australia  large  quantities  of 
oysters,  fine  in  size  and  quality.  Fish,  both  dried  and  frozen, 
are  also  exported  to  Australia,  and  every  year  sees  some  new 
resource  added  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  colony. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  many  and 
varied  articles  which  New  Zealand  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Wearing  apparel  of  all  sorts  heads  the  list,  and 
hardware  and  machinery  is  also  a  very  prominent  item.     Of 
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the  total  value,  the  United  Kingdom  in  1900  sent  more  than 
half,  and  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  was  supplied  by  British 
colonies  and  possessions. 

Among  foreign  nations,  the  United  States  of  America  does 
by  far  the  biggest  trade  with  New  Zealand.  This  trade  with 
America  is  largely  in  agricultural  machinery,  bicycles,  and  other 
goods  of  a  like  nature,  and  American  firms  are  constantly  busy 
in  New  Zealand  encouraging  its  development.  Lately,  how- 
ever, the  New  Zealand  Government  has  shown  signs  of  a  desire 
to  confine  the  import  trade  of  the  colony  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  Empire. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Government  to  find  new  openings 
for  the  products  of  the  colony  are  very  energetic,  and  seem 
likely  to  meet  the  success  they  deserve.  Trade  agents  were 
first  appointed,  who  visited  not  only  Great  Britain,  but  India, 
Japan,  South  Africa,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  was 
their  business  to  find  out  where  New  Zealand's  goods  would 
find  a  ready  market,  and  in  what  form  they  were  likely  to 
prove  most  acceptable  to  buyers.  The  first  result  of  this  step 
was  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  and  it  should  not  be  many  years 
before  New  Zealand  is  also  supplying  frozen  mutton  to  Japan, 
where  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  it. 

The  possibilities  of  the  colony  in  this  direction  are  very 
great,  and  with  a  greater  demand,  the  supply  will  also  be 
increased.  The  prospect  of  an  annually  increasing  trade  is  a 
very  bright  one  for  New  Zealand,  for  not  only  are  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  very  great,  but  the  people  and  their 
rulers  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  striving  energetically  to 
capture  and  maintain  as  large  a  share  of  the  world's  markets 
as  possible. 

I 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

TO   AND   FROM   NEW   ZEALAND 

The  traveller  who  proposes  to  journey  to  New  Zealand  has  no 
cause  to  complain  that  his  choice  of  routes  is  limited.  He 
may,  if  he  wishes,  travel  twice  to  and  from  New  Zealand  by  a 
fresh  and  novel  route  each  time ;  and  having  done  so,  he  will 
still  have  another  route  left  to  him,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  entirely  new. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  traveller  wishes,  first  of  all,  to  see 
something  of  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada  as  he  passes 
across  the  world  to  New  Zealand.  He  will  then  take  ship  at 
Liverpool,  and  steam  almost  due  west  until  the  fogs  of  New- 
foundland are  encountered.  His  ship  must  steal  between  the 
island  of  Newfoundland  and  the  cold  mainland  into  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  past  the  island  of  Anticosti,  and  into  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  itself.  He  will  land  at  the 
town  of  Quebec,  and  there  take  the  train  for  a  journey  of 
4,000  miles  across  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  east  to 
west. 

But  first  Quebec  is  worth  spending  a  day  or  two  to  see,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most  picturesque  towns  of  our 
Colonial  Empire.  Half  English  and  half  French,  with  its 
mighty  citadel  and  its  many  beautiful  spires  and  towers,  it 
affords  a  picture  which  will  long  be  remembered.  Distant 
four  hours'  journey  by  rail  from  Quebec  is  Montreal,  the 
largest  city  in  the  Dominion,  and  its  commercial  centre.  It 
is  built  upon  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million. 

The  next  place  of  interest  is,  of  course,  Ottawa,  capital  of 
the  Dominion.  Here  the  Canadian  Parliament  meets,  and  the 
Parliament  House,  with  the  fine  block  of  Government  Offices 
attached  to  it,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  whole 
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continent  of  America.  Ottawa  is  built  at  the  juncture  of  the 
two  rivers,  Eideau  and  Ottawa,  and  the  ground  upon  which  it 
is  built  slopes  upward  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the 
height  on  which  the  public  buildings  stand,  whence  a  fine  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  may  be  obtained.  Ottawa  is  also 
the  centre  of  a  great  timber  industry,  and  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  lined  with  sawmills,  while  the  suburb  of  Hull,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  largely  composed  of  the  wooden 
houses  of  the  lumbermen. 

From  Ottawa  to  Vancouver,  the  railway  terminus  in  British 
Columbia,  is  a  railway  journey  of  more  than  3,000  miles. 
The  first  1,000  miles  is  through  country  covered  by  forest 
and  dotted  with  beautiful  lakes ;  then  comes  another  1,000 
miles  of  open  prairie,  after  which  the  train  enters  the  great 
chain  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  which  separates  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  slopes.  Among  the  cities  at  which  the  train  stops 
is  Winnipeg,  the  centre  of  the  great  wheat-growing  province 
of  Manitoba,  where  plenty  and  prosperity  reign,  a  new  city 
that  is  expanding  and  growing  richer  every  year,  like  the 
fertile  province  in  which  it  is  situated. 

From  these  fertile  prairies  the  train  has  to  climb  ever 
onward  and  upward,  to  the  summit  of  the  Great  Divide,  more 
than  5,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  that  point  the 
descent  begins,  and  only  ends  when  the  train  reaches  Van- 
couver, upon  the  western  coast.  The  scenery  throughout  this 
passage  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  is  marked  by  wild  grandeur, 
the  railway-line  sometimes  winding  along  the  side  of  moun- 
tains so  precipitous  that  the  passenger,  looking  out  of  his 
carriage  window,  can  glance  sheer  downwards  for  many 
hundred  feet  to  where  a  stream  runs  along  the  gorge  below. 

Boat  is  taken  at  Vancouver,  the  western  terminus  of  the 
railway -line,  and  the  first  port  of  call  is  Honolulu,  the  capital 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  This  place,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  map,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
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it  enjoys  a  climate  that  has  been  described  as  '  eternal  spring.' 
Honolulu  is  a  very  interesting  place,  with  many  beautiful 
spots  in  its  vicinity,  all  well  worth  a  visit.  The  time  during 
which  the  boat  stays  there  is  all  too  short,  and  the  traveller 
has  to  be  satisfied  with  only  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  the  beauties 
of  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

The  journey  from  Honolulu  to  Wellington  is  a  long  one, 
and  is  sometimes  broken  by  the  boat  calling  at  one  of  the 
Fiji  Islands.  Unlike  the  Sandwich  Islands  these  are  part  of 
the  Empire,  being  administered  by  a  British  Governor,  with 
the  aid  of  councillors,  as  a  Crown  Colony.  When  the  boat  finally 
reaches  Wellington,  the  long  journey  is  over,  and  from  Wel- 
lington it  is  possible  to  travel  to  any  part  of  New  Zealand  by 
rail  or  coasting  steamer. 

In  the  old  days  one  of  the  favourite  ways  of  returning  from 
New  Zealand  to  Great  Britain  was  round  Cape  Horn,  the  most 
southerly  point  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  The  trade 
winds  are  favourable  from  New  Zealand  to  Cape  Horn,  and  it 
is  mainly  for  that  reason  that  this  route  was  chosen  for  the 
return  journey.  It  is  still  possible  to  travel  by  boat  from 
New  Zealand  to  Great  Britain  by  this  route,  but  whereas  the 
sailing-vessels  had  to  round  Cape  Horn,  the  steamers  of  to- 
day are  able  to  navigate  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which 
separate  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  from  the  mainland. 

It  is  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  the  only  things  of  interest 
until  the  first  port  of  call  is  reached  being  the  icebergs  which  are 
sometimes  encountered  in  those  southern  seas.  The  passage 
of  Magellan  Straits  is  very  fine  in  places,  and  then  there  is  a 
long  run  up  the  coast  of  South  America  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the 
first  port  of  call.  Rio  Janeiro  has  a  very  beautiful  harbour  ; 
indeed,  opinions  are  divided  on  the  point  whether  the  harbour 
at  Rio  or  at  Sydney  is  the  more  beautiful.  The  climate  of 
the  place,  however,  is  unhealthy,  especially  for  those  who 
have  not  experienced  it  long  enough  to  become  accustomed 
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to  it.  Most  of  the  residents  live  on  the  high  ground  above 
the  harbour,  where  they  have  some  chance  of  escaping  the 
tropical  fever. 

The  next  stopping-place  after  Eio  Janeiro  is  the  group 
known  as  Cape  Verde  Islands ;  the  next  Las  Palmas,  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  after  that  there  is  no  stoppage  until  the 
shores  of  England  are  reached. 

Another  route  to  New  Zealand  is  that  by  the  Suez  Canal. 
By  most  people  this  would  be  considered  the  best  of  all, 
since  there  are  so  many  places  of  interest  where  the  vessel 
calls.  The  Kock  of  Gibraltar,  the  great  French  port  of 
Marseilles,  and  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  are  all  visited 
before  the  boat  leaves  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Then  there  is 
Port  Said,  a  wonderful  city  at  the  head  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
where  ships  of  all  nations  stop  for  coal,  and  men  of  every 
colour  and  race  may  be  seen  in  the  streets.  The  passage 
through  the  canal  is  in  itself  a  most  interesting  experience, 
and  from  the  deck  of  his  ship  the  traveller  can  catch  glimpses 
of  long  caravans  of  camels  crossing  the  sandy  desert  through 
which  the  canal  has  been  cut. 

From  the  Suez  Canal  the  boat  emerges  into  the  Red  Sea, 
where  the  weather  is  usually  so  unpleasantly  hot  that  every- 
one is  glad  when  that  portion  of  the  journey  is  over.  The 
boat  will  call  at  Colombo  in  Ceylon  for  coal,  and  no  one  can 
ever  see  Colombo  once  without  longing  to  visit  it  again.  It 
is  a  glimpse  of  the  East,  with  funny  little  bullocks  drawing 
ramshackle  waggons  about  the  streets,  and  everybody  polite 
and  pleasant,  and  anxious  to  sell  something.  A  jaunt  around 
the  streets  of  Colombo  in  a  '  rick-shaw  '  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  memories  of  the  journey  to  New  Zealand. 

Leaving  Colombo,  the  boat  goes  south-east,  making  for 
Australia,  and  does  not  stop  until  it  reaches  Fremantle.  This 
is  the  port  of  Perth,  the  capital  of  Western  Australia.  After- 
wards three  of  the  other  Australian  capitals  are  visited  in 
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turn — Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  then  Sydney.  From  Sydney 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  smaller  steamer,  which  runs  between 
New  Zealand  and  the  continent  of  Australia. 

In  order  to  return  once  more  to  Great  Britain,  the  traveller 
can  embark  at  Invercargill,  the  most  southerly  port  of  New 
Zealand.  Travelling  west,  he  will  call  at  Hobart,  the  capital 
of  Tasmania,  a  beautiful  little  town  built  on  the  shores  of  a 
very  fine  harbour.  From  Hobart  his  course  is  due  west  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  will  see  Capetown  and  the 
remarkable  Table  Mountain ;  and  then,  having  rounded  the 
Cape,  will  find  no  other  port  of  call  until  Las  Palmas,  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  is  reached.  From  that  point  his  route  i^ 
identical  with  the  second  one  described — that  via  the  Straits 
of  Magellan. 

There  is  yet  another  way  to  New  Zealand  which  leads 
across  the  North  American  continent.  Instead  of  shipping  to 
Quebec  and  taking  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  the  traveller 
can  go  to  New  York,  and  thence  by  train  across  the  United 
States  to  San  Francisco.  From  San  Francisco  boats  steam 
to  New  Zealand,  calling  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  route  first  laid  out.  This  way  to  New  Zealand, 
via  San  Francisco,  is  really  the  shortest  of  all  the  routes 
between  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  and  is  therefore 
employed  very  often  by  those  with  whom  the  saving  of  time 
is  an  object. 

Telegraphic  communication  between  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  Kingdom  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  Pacific 
cable,  also  known  as  the  all-British  cable.  The  laying  of 
this  cable,  which  was  opened  for  transmission  of  messages 
in  1902,  was  largely  due  to  the  desire  of  the  colonies  that 
one,  at  least,  of  the  cables  linking  them  to  the  Motherland 
should  have  all  its  stations  within  the  Empire.  The  impor- 
tance of  having  the  sole  control  of  our  telegraphic  communi- 
cation in  time  of  war  was  felt  to  be  so  great  that  Australia, 
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Canada,  and  New  Zealand  all  contributed  largely  to  the  cost 
of  laying  and  maintaining  tliis  line. 

The  first  section  runs  from  Ireland  to  Cape  Canso,  the  most 
easterly  point  on  the  mainland  of  Canada.  Thence  the  wire 
goes  overland,  by  the  same  route  as  the  great  transcontinental 
railway,  to  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia.  From  that  point 
another  section  of  deep-sea  cable  stretches  out  to  Fanning 
Island,  a  little  coral  atoll  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
1,000  miles  south  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  This  is  the 
longest  unbroken  section  of  deep-sea  cable  ever  laid.  From 
Fanning  Island  it  goes  under  water  again  to  Fiji,  and  from 
there  to  Norfolk  Island.  One  branch  runs  from  Norfolk 
Island  to  Queensland,  thus  completing  the  link  with  Australia; 
another  runs  to  New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand  is  also  connected  by  cable  with  Australia,  and 
so  with  the  United  Kingdom  by  means  of  the  network  of  cables 
controlled  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

LIFE    IN    NEW   ZEALAND 

The  keynote  to  New  Zealand  life  and  prosperity  is  probably 
the  respect  and  consideration  shown  to  the  man  who  goes  on 
the  land  and  becomes,  in  a  primary  sense,  a  producer.  One 
of  the  leading  New  Zealand  newspapers  once  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  written  by  boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  The  subject  stipulated  was  'Your  Choice  of  Occupa- 
tion,' and  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  competed 
chose  the  occupation  of  a  farmer.  This  passion  for  a  country 
life  is  reflected  even  in  the  cities,  where  the  professional  man 
and  the  merchant  often  finds  the  keenest  pleasure  of  his  life 
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in  the  section  of  land  in  the  country  where  he  hopes  some 
day  to  retire,  ending  his  days  as  a  sort  of  gentleman  farmer. 

The  fashion  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are 
spread  over  the  country  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  colony  to  a  visitor.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
when,  as  frequently  occurs,  he  has  also  recently  taken  a  tour 
through  Australia.  On  the  continent  each  State  is  swayed  by 
the  public  opinion  of  its  huge  capital ;  in  New  Zealand  there 
is  no  huge  centre  of  population,  no  metropolis.  Two-thirds 
of  the  population  live  in  the  country  or  in  small  townships. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rivalry  among  the  four  New  Zealand 
cities,  but  in  spite  of  very  marked  differences  between  them, 
life  is  very  similar  in  all.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
New  Zealand  town  is  the  great  extent  to  which  wood  is 
employed  in  house-building.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
most  New  Zealand  houses  are  built  of  wood  :  in  the  first 
place,  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  at  such 
times  wooden  buildings  suffer  less  than  erections  of  brick  or 
stone.  Then,  again,  wood  is  very  cheap  and  good  in  New 
Zealand,  so  that  the  material  for  a  wooden  house  costs  onl}'' 
one-half  as  much  as  it  would  in  Australia. 

There  are  no  tenement  buildings  or  many-storied  dwelling- 
houses  to  be  found  anywhere  in  New  Zealand.  A  comparison 
of  the  number  of  houses  with  the  population  of  the  Colony 
shows  that  there  is  one  house  to  every  five  inhabitants. 
Each  house  usually  stands  in  its  own  block  of  land,  with  a 
garden  plot  in  front  and  behind  it.  These  are  facts  which  serve 
to  explain  why  the  areas  of  the  New  Zealand  cities  are  so 
large  compared  with  their  population ;  they  also  have  some 
bearing  on  the  New  Zealand  death-rate,  which  is  the  lowest 
in  the  world. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  all  the  larger  cities  of 
New  Zealand  are  upon  the  sea-coast,  or  only  a  very  few  miles 
distant  from  it.     Auckland  is  placed  upon  a  narrow  neck  of 
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land  between  two  beautiful  bays,  where  yachting,  boating, 
and  fishing  form  pleasant  amusements  all  the  year  round. 
The  people  of  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  are 
almost  as  favourably  situated,  so  that  life  upon  the  water  is  a 
great  feature  of  city  life  in  New  Zealand.  Indeed,  in  a 
country  so  long  and  so  narrow,  nobody  lives  more  than  a  day's 
journey  from  the  sea,  or  beyond  its  influence. 

Where  the  aged  are  provided  for  by  the  State,  and  the  able- 
bodied  can  always  find  employment,  real  want  is  not  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acquisition  of  large  fortunes  has  been 
found  difficult  in  New  Zealand,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  great 
extent  of  State  trading.  It  is  said  that  New  Zealand  can 
boast  no  millionaire,  and  very  few  men  with  incomes  that 
would  be  considered  large  in  Europe  or  America.  But  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap  in  New 
Zealand,  the  New  Zealander  contrives  to  spend  more  upon 
them  than  either  the  Australian,  the  American,  or  the  Briton. 
One  gets  the  impression  of  much  solid  comfort  by  walking 
through  the  streets  of  a  New  Zealand  city;  there  are  no 
pinched  faces,  no  ill-clad,  shivering  poor  to  be  seen  at  all. 

A  comparison  between  a  New  Zealand  city  and  a  British 
city  of  the  same  size  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  New 
Zealand  there  is  an  absence  of  extremes.  If  the  working 
people  are  better  housed  and  better  dressed  in  New  Zealand, 
it  is  likewise  noticeable  that  the  professional  classes  pay  less 
regard  to  appearances.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the 
merchant  are  not  so  carefully  dressed  as  their  equals  in 
Great  Britain  ;  it  is  harder  in  New  Zealand  to  tell  a  man's 
position  by  his  appearance. 

The  education  of  the  people,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a 
State  aftair.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  absence  of  class  dis- 
tinctions is  very  noticeable,  for  nearly  all  New  Zealanders 
avail  themselves  of  the  free  education  which  the  State  pro- 
vides.    The  majority  of  those  who  do  not,  send  their  children 
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to  schools  where  religious  instruction  is  also  provided,  for  the 
New  Zealand  State  schools  are  secular.  Scholarships  are  pro- 
vided for  the  State  scholars,  so  that  those  who  are  most 
talented  may  pursue  their  studies  at  the  secondary  schools, 
and  afterwards  attend  the  lectures  at  the  colleges  affiliated  to 
the  New  Zealand  University.  In  the  scheme  of  free  education 
the  Maoris  are  not  overlooked,  and  one  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Maori  schools  is  the  attendance,  which  is  better  in  propor- 
tion than  that  of  the  other  schools.  Secondary  schools  also 
exist  for  the  Maoris,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  have 
graduated  at  the  University. 

In  a  land  where  the  women  vote,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  women  will  be  prominent  in  other  ways  as  well. 
They  have  always  been  allowed  to  enter  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  have  availed  themselves  freely  of  the  privilege. 
One  lady,  who  took  an  interest  in  civic  life,  once  succeeded  in 
being  elected  Mayor  of  the  little  town  of  Onehunga,  but  the 
experiment  was  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first,  of  the  kind. 
The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  average  observer  is  that  the 
granting  of  a  vote  to  the  women  of  New  Zealand  has  made 
less  difference  there  than  might  have  been  expected. 

This  chapter  opened  by  pointing  out  that  the  natural  avoca- 
tion of  many  New  Zealand  boys  was  farming.  There  is  cer- 
tainly more  encouragement  and  more  reward  for  the  farmer 
there  than  in  countries  less  favoured  by  Nature,  and  the 
Government  wisely  assists  the  settler  in  many  ways.  Doubt- 
less the  New  Zealand  farmer,  like  his  fellow  elsewhere,  has 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with  that  are  not  apparent  to  the 
uninitiated;  but  it  is  claimed,  and  with  some  good  reason, 
that  the  pastoralists  and  farmers  of  New  Zealand  are  pros- 
perous, and  favoured  by  all  the  circumstances  of  climate,  a 
fertile  soil,  and  a  paternal  Government. 

What  strikes  the  outsider  is  that  they  dwell — or  some  of 
them  dwell — among  scenery  that  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
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Switzerland ;  that  the  soil  is  well  watered  and  fertile  ;  and 
that  they  everywhere  look  healthy,  well  clad,  and  contented. 
The  man  fond  of  country  pursuits  would  find  his  ideal  in  some 
parts  of  the  New  Zealand  Bush.  Horses  are  cheap  and  good, 
so  that  no  one  with  a  mind  for  equestrian  exercise  need  ever 
walk.  For  the  fisherman  there  are  countless  beautiful 
streams  teeming  with  fine  trout,  whose  ancestors  were 
originally  imported  from  England  and  California.  Many 
enthusiastic  Australian  fishermen  make  a  trip  to  New 
Zealand  every  year  for  the  sake  of  the  fishing  alone.  Wild 
deer,  wild  cattle,  and  wild  pigs  are  to  be  encountered  in  many 
spots,  and  pheasants  also  afford  good  sport,  although  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  huge  bags,  as  in  an  English  covert.  Many 
of  the  New  Zealand  farmers  are  fine  riders,  expert  fishermen, 
and  straight  shots. 

As  in  most  colonies,  the  possibilities  of  political  and  social 
advancement  are  very  great  for  a  man  of  character  and  talent. 
The  story  of  Richard  Seddon  is  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  reference  here,  but  the  poor  lad  who  left  his 
Lancashire  village  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  afterwards 
became  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  would  hardly  have  found 
his  way  to  such  high  position  had  he  chosen  to  remain  in  the 
country  of  his  birth.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  democratic 
customs  of  the  country.  One  worthy  man,  raised  to  the 
honour  of  membership  of  the  Legislative  Council,  received 
the  news  of  his  advancement  while  plying  his  trade  of  boiler- 
maker.  He  was  summoned  from  the  interior  of  a  boiler,  clad 
in  blue  dungaree  and  grimy  of  face,  to  help  to  make  the  laws 
of  his  country. 

'  I  want  to  go  home  now,'  said  a  guest  to  his  host,  '  but  I 
can't,  because  your  daughter  is  dancing  with  my  cabby.' 

Such  stories  may  be  true,  but  they  illustrate  only  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  in  a  young  colony,  not  the  ordinary  everyday 
events. 
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One  more  noticeable  feature  of  New  Zealand  life  is  the  love 
and  pride  of  the  New  Zealanders  for  their  beautiful  country 
and  for  their  own  part  of  it.  For  a  parallel  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  Great  Britain.  Such  love  of  a  town  or  district  is  not 
found  in  the  average  Australian,  who  is  a  nomad  by  instinct, 
and  makes  his  living  where  he  can  do  so  with  the  best  advan- 
tage. But  the  New  Zealander  is,  as  a  rule,  intensely  patriotic, 
and  clings,  moreover,  to  the  belief  that  the  spot  he  inhabits  is 
the  brightest  and  best  in  the  finest  country  in  the  world.  He 
usually  has  some  excellent  reasons  for  that  belief. 

Life  in  New  Zealand,  then,  is  freer  and  less  conventional 
than  in  England,  more  settled  and  less  speculative  than  in 
Australia.  Class  distinctions  do  not  exist  to  any  marked  extent, 
but  the  steady  and  orderly  fashion  of  living  makes  it  possible 
that  they  may  become  more  noticeable  in  the  future.  The 
ups  and  downs  of  New  Zealand  in  the  past  can  be  traced  to 
preventable  causes,  and  are  not,  as  in  Australia,  attributable  to 
drought. 

The  legislative  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  New 
Zealand  are  dealt  with  in  another  chapter.  They,  too,  are  not 
without  their  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  people,  causing  them 
to  look  to  the  State  in  a  manner  that  sometimes  strikes  an 
observer  as  rather  pathetic.  With  this  exception,  life  in  New 
Zealand  is  much  what  might  have  been  expected  of  a  purely 
British  stock,  with  agricultural  tastes,  transferred  to  a  country 
somewhat  resembling  their  native  land,  but  sunnier  and  more 
fertile. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

SOME   NEW   ZEALAND   NOTABLES 

New  Zealand  has  always  been  fortunate  in  its  public  men. 
The  schemes  of  its  first  colonizer,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wake- 
field, although  they  did  not  result  as  he  had  anticipated, 
nevertheless  insured  for  the  young  colony  pioneer  settlers  of 
the  highest  class.  His  name  will  always  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  and  reverence  in  the  colony  which  he  laboured  so 
hard  to  found.  New  Zealand  also  owes,  and  admits,  its  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  first  Bishop  of  the  colony,  George  Augustus 
Selwyn.  Bishop  Selwyn  was  remarkable  while  at  school  and 
the  University  both  as  a  scholar  and  an  athlete.  He  rowed 
for  Cambridge  in  the  University  boat-race,  and  found  his 
physical  gifts  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him  when  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  Almost  his  first  work  on 
arriving  there  was  to  visit  the  wildest  and  most  impenetrable 
parts  of  the  island,  and  to  obtain  as  much  knowledge  as  he 
could  of  the  Maoris.  He  gained  a  great  deal  of  influence 
among  them,  and  did  very  much  to  assist  and  protect  them. 
His  work  for  the  Church  in  New  Zealand  was  of  inestimable 
value,  while  the  support  he  gave  to  Governor  Grey 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  acted  for  the 
good  of  the  colony  at  large. 

From  1842  to  1868  he  laboured  in  New  Zealand,  and  then, 
under  extreme  pressure,  was  induced  to  accept  the  bishopric 
of  Lichfield.  His  departure  from  New  Zealand,  was  marked 
by  expressions  of  regret  from  all  classes  of  the  community. 
His  translation  to  the  See  of  Lichfield  was  noticed  by  Punch  in 
a  set  of  verses,  one  of  which  ran  as  follows  : 

'  What  to  him  were  short  commons,  wet  jacket,  hard  lying, 
The  savage's  blood-feud,  the  element's  strife, 
Whose  guard  was  the  Cross,  at  his  peak  proudly  flying, 
Whose  fare  was  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life.' 
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Up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1878,  Bishop 
Selwyn  took  the  keenest  interest  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
Maori  people,  and  almost  his  last  words  were  spoken  to  a 
friend  in  the  Maori  tongue. 

Among  other  great  men  who  served  New  Zealand  and 
helped  to  shape  her  destinies  reference  should  be  made  to 
Sir  Julius  Vogel  and  Sir  Harry  Atkinson.  Some  particulars 
of  the  career  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel  have  already  been  given,  but 
Sir  Harry  Atkinson  was  a  typical  colonist  of  the  very  finest 
kind.  He  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  as  a  settler,  and,  in  the 
time  of  the  Maori  War,  organized  a  band  of  volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  made  Captain.  For  his  many  and  patient  ser- 
vices throughout  the  war  he  was  thanked  by  the  Grovernment. 
Afterwards  he  entered  politics,  and  in  that  sphere  he  was  a 
figure  of  distinction  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  attained 
the  highest  post  in  the  land — that  of  Prime  Minister — and 
although  he  had  many  bitter  political  foes,  he  never  had 
a  personal  enemy.  He  was  knighted  in  1888,  and  made 
President  of  the  Legislative  Council  three  years  later.  This 
honour  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for  he  died  with  terrible 
suddenness  while  the  Council  was  sitting. 

Another  figure  of  interest  in  New  Zealand  history  was 
Alfred  Domett,  the  old  University  friend  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, concerning  whom  the  latter  wrote  his  well-known  poem 
entitled  "Waring."  Mr.  Domett  lived  in  New  Zealand  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  was  Premier  of  the  colony  for  a 
period  of  about  two  years.  His  political  fame,  however,  was 
eclipsed  by  the  reputation  he  achieved  as  a  man  of  letters. 
His  principal  work  is  the  epic  poem  "  Ranolf  and  Amohia," 
which  recounts  the  love-story  of  a  young  sailor  and  a  Maori 
Princess.  It  is  the  most  noteworthy  poem  ever  written  in  New 
Zealand,  and  was  the  subject  of  warm  eulogy  on  the  part  of 
both  Browning  and  Tennyson. 

Even  among  men  like  these,  the  figure  of  Sir  George  Grey 
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stands  out  pre-eminent  in  its  greatness.  His  services  to  the 
Empire  were  not  confined  to  New  Zealand,  but  it  was  there 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  performed  the  greatest  work  of 
his  career.  His  first  public  service  was  rendered  as  an  Aus- 
tralian explorer,  and  he  conducted  two  expeditions  into  the 
interior  of  Western  Australia  with  very  great  success.  He 
was  afterwards  made  Governor  of  South  Australia,  where  the 
finances  were  in  a  very  bad  way.  There  he  made  himself 
very  unpopular  with  the  colonists  by  his  system  of  economical 
government,  but  he  performed  the  task  for  v/hich  he  had  been 
appointed  with  great  ability. 

His  success  in  South  Australia  led  to  his  appointment  as 
Governor  of  New  Zealand.  There  he  had  a  still  more  difficult 
task  to  perform.  His  first  care  was  to  end  the  war  with  the 
Maoris,  and  when  that  was  done  he  had  to  settle  the  very 
difficult  land  question.  We  have  seen  in  preceding  chapters 
how  he  managed  to  do  these  things,  and  to  prevent  the  colony 
being  given  constitutional  government  before  it  was  ready  for 
it.  It  was  Sir  George  Grey  who  drew  up  the  constitution 
which  was  finally  granted  to  the  colony,  and  it  was  Sir  George 
Grey  who,  when  the  Home  Government  was  considering  the 
advisability  of  sending  convicts  to  New  Zealand,  made  such 
strong  representations  that  the  proposal  was  abandoned. 

In  1853  his  first  term  of  oflSce  in  New  Zealand  ended,  and 
in  1854  he  was  made  Governor  of  Cape  Colony.  There  he 
gave  the  same  proofs  of  his  wonderful  capacity  that  he  had 
elsewhere  exhibited.  He  prevented  a  Kaffir  rising,  and,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  sent  troops  and  money  to  India 
during  the  Mutiny.  The  troops  were  being  sent  to  China, 
but  on  their  arriving  at  the  Cape,  on  their  way  out.  Sir 
George  Grey  diverted  them  to  India,  and  thus  helped  to 
prevent  the  Mutiny  from  becoming  a  much  greater  disaster 
than  it  was. 

Governor  Grey's  successor  in  New  Zealand  failed  to  manage 
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the  colony  as  well  as  he  had  done,  and  on  another  Maori  war 
breaking  out,  Sir  George  was  sent  back  there  from  Cape 
Colony.  During  the  progress  of  this  war,  Sir  George  Grey 
had  very  serious  differences  with  the  military  officers  in  com- 
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mand  of  the  English  troops.  These  differences  came  to  a 
head  when  Sir  George  asked  General  Cameron  to  attack  a  pa 
in  the  Waikato  country,  and  the  General  refused.  Sir  George 
Grey  gathered  a  force  of  500  men,  consisting  of  settlers  and 
friendly  Maoris,  and  attacked  and  took  the  stronghold. 
This  incident  led  to  further  quarrels  and  to  much  correspond- 
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ence  with  the  Colonial  Office,  the  end  of  it  being  that  this 
was  Grey's  last  governorship. 

He  afterwards  returned  to  New  Zealand  as  a  private  citizen, 
entered  Parliament,  and  finally  became  Premier  of  the  colony. 
Then,  tiring  of  politics,  he  purchased  an  island  called  Kawau, 
in  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  about  thirty  miles  from  Auckland. 
There  he  settled  down  to  a  life  of  leisure  and  contemplation. 
When  Mr.  Froude  visited  New  Zealand  in  1885,  he  was 
invited  by  Sir  George  Grey  to  the  island  of  Kawau.  Of  that 
visit  he  has  given  a  most  interesting  account  in  his  book 
'  Oceana.'  On  this  island  Sir  George  had  preserved  all  the 
beautiful  native  trees  and  ferns,  and  had,  besides,  planted 
every  kind  of  European  tree.  Wild  animals  and  birds  of  all 
sorts  had  been  introduced ;  deer,  kangaroos,  peacocks,  turkeys 
all  lived  together  on  this  pleasant  island. 

With  this  beautiful  island,  and  the  pleasant  house  that  had 
been  built  upon  it,  Mr.  Froude  was  deeply  charmed,  but  he 
was  most  of  all  fascinated  by  his  host.  '  During  the  week 
which  we  spent  at  Kawau,'  he  writes,  '  I  had  every  day  fresh 
reason  to  wonder  at  the  wealth  of  his  knowledge.  There 
were  few  subjects  on  which  he  had  not  something  fresh  and 
interesting  to  say.  He  was  an  ardent  Englishman,  proud  of 
his  country,  and  eager  to  see  it  continue  great  and  glorious, 
and  its  future  strength  he  saw  as  clearly  as  anyone  to  depend 
on  whether  it  could  or  could  not  maintain  the  attachments  of 
the  colonies.' 

Over  the  Maoris  Sir  George  had  obtained  a  greater  infltience 
than  any  white  man  before  him  or  since.  Not  only  did  he 
master  their  language,  but  he  also  learned  their  ways  of 
thought  and  their  methods  of  oratory.  He  could  speak  to 
them  as  their  own  orators  did,  by  similes  and  quotations  from 
the  old  legends.  Moreover,  they  knew  he  was  their  true  friend, 
and  they  called  him  the  '  father  '  of  their  people.  Many  of  the 
chiefs,  when  they  died,  left  to  him  their  priceless  meres  or  axes 
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of  greenstone,  which  had  been  family  heirlooms  for  genera- 
tions. His  manci,  or  prestige,  was  greater  among  the  Maoris 
than  that  of  any  other  man. 

For  his  own  part  he  really  loved  the  Maoris.  He  collected 
their  legends,  and  made  many  inquiries  into  them  that  could 
have  been  made  by  no  other  man.  All  these  things  he  has 
recorded  in  his  book  called  '  Polynesian  Mythology.'  He  also 
made  an  invaluable  collection  of  Maori  weapons  and  imple- 
ments, as  well  as  many  other  things  connected  with  the  old 
life  of  the  Maoris.  This  he  presented  to  the  people  of  New 
Zealand,  and  it  is  now  incorporated  with  the  museum  at 
Auckland. 

In  his  old  age  Sir  George  Grey  sold  his  wonderful  island, 
and  went  to  live  in  Auckland.  Finally  he  returned  to 
England,  and  resided  for  some  years  in  London,  where  he 
died  in  1898,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  He  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  a  marble  bust  of  him  may  now 
be  seen.  His  remarkable  career  is  signalized,  not  only  by  the 
services  he  rendered  as  a  colonial  Governor,  but  also  by  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  he  extended  to  the  coloured  races 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  By  the  Maoris  '  Hori '  Grey 
is  still  remembered  as  a  man  among  men,  one  whom  they  knew 
and  trusted  and  revered. 


8—2 
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CHAPTER  XX 

SOME   EXPERIMENTS   IN    LAW-MAKING 

It  would  be  neither  very  interesting  nor  useful  to  try  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  people  of  New  Zealand  have  always  been 
more  or  less  in  favour  of  what  is  known  as  '  advanced  '  legisla- 
tion. It  need  only  be  said  that  there  the  Government  under- 
takes to  perform  a  number  of  things  that  are  elsewhere  con- 
sidered outside  the  functions  of  a  Government,  such  as  life 
insurance,  coal-mining,  etc.  The  Government  also  interferes 
in  disputes  between  employees  and  their  employers,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  matters  besides. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  experiments  was  initiated  by 
Sir  Julius  Vogel,  when  he  instituted  the  State  Assurance 
Department.  His  scheme  was  a  very  definite  and  far-reaching 
one,  and  was  carried  out  with  so  much  success  that  quite 
half  the  insurance  in  the  colony  is  done  by  the  Government 
Office.  The  work  of  the  department  in  small  country  towns 
is  performed  by  post-masters  and  similar  officials,  and  in  this 
way  the  State  Assurance  Office  can  be  very  economically 
worked.  The  cost  of  insurance  is  therefore  reasonable,  and 
the  people  of  New  Zealand  have  taken  such  good  advantage 
of  this  that  they  have  become  the  most  heavily-insured  nation 
in  the  world. 

Another  experiment  made  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel  was  the 
appointment  of  a  Public  Trustee  to  do  the  work  that  is  else- 
where done  by  private  trustees.  The  Public  Trustee's 
Department  takes  charge  of  the  property  of  those  who  may 
have  died  without  leaving  any  will,  and  sees  that  it  passes 
into  the  proper  hands.  It  also  manages  the  business  of 
persons  who  may  have  unfortunately  become  incapable  of 
looking  after  their  own  affairs,  and,  in  many  cases  the  affairs 
of  widows  and  orphans.     Like  the  State  Assurance  Office,  the 
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Public  Trustee's  Department  has  proved  very  useful  and  con- 
venient to  New  Zealand.  It  has  been  of  especial  benefit  to  the 
Maoris,  many  of  whom  allow  all  their  affairs  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  trustee.  Summing  up  the  advantages  of  the 
system,  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves  writes  in  'The  Long  White  Cloud': 
'  The  Public  Trustee  never  dies,  never  goes  out  of  his  mind, 
never  leaves  the  colony,  never  becomes  disqualified,  and 
never  becomes  that  extremely  disagreeable  and  unpleasant 
person — a  trustee  whom  you  do  not  trust.' 

But  the  real  experiments  in  law-making  began  in  1891, 
when  Mr.  Ballance  became  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  and 
were  carried  on,  after  that  gentleman's  death,  by  Mr.  Seddon, 
his  successor.  The  greater  part  of  the  legislation  between 
1891  and  1900  has  been  described  as  'labour'  legislation, 
though  part  of  it  was  framed  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
landowner.  For  instance,  when  a  tax  was  imposed  upon 
land-ownership,  a  special  provision  was  made  that  owners  of 
land  of  less  value  than  £500  should  be  exempted.  The  owners 
of  very  large  tracts  of  land,  however,  were  made  to  pay  a 
heavier  tax  per  acre  than  those  who  owned  smaller  areas. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  '  labour '  laws  is  one  designed 
to  prevent  strikes  of  workmen,  and  is  known  as  the  Arbitra- 
tion Act.  When  a  dispute  arises  between  a  Trades  Union 
and  an  employer  of  labour,  it  must  be  referred  to  what  is 
called  a  Board  of  Conciliation,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
both  sides.  If  the  decision  of  this  Board  is  not  satisfactory  to 
either  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  that  party  may  appeal  to 
a  special  court  known  as  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  The 
decision  of  the  judge  of  this  court  settles  the  dispute  finally. 

New  Zealand  was  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  give  a 
vote  to  its  women.  A  law  to  that  effect  was  passed  in  the 
year  1893,  since  when  New  Zealand's  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  the  Australian  States.  New  Zealand  was 
also  the  first  country  to  provide  a  Government  pension  for 
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aged  workers.  Anybody  who  is  sixty -five  years  of  age,  and  has 
lived  for  twenty -five  years  in  New  Zealand,  has  a  right  to  a 
pension  of  about  seven  shillings  a  week.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1902  this  scheme  was  costing  the  public  funds  of  New 
Zealand  about  £210,000  a  year,  as  nearly  11,000  persons  were 
drawing  pensions  from  the  State. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  important  experimental  laws. 
There  are  many  others ;  some  regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  the  hours  of  retail  shops,  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  factories,  and  matters  of  a  similar  nature. 
Owners  of  coal-mines,  for  instance,  have  to  pay  a  small  tax 
on  every  ton  of  coal  produced,  and  the  money  goes  into  a 
fund  to  help  miners  who  may  have  been  injured  while  at 
work  in  coal-mines.  Under  another  law  the  State  has  lent 
about  three  millions  of  money  to  farmers,  on  mortgage. 

There  is  one  law,  however,  that  may  be  referred  to,  if  only 
to  show  that  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  does  not  think 
any  matter  too  trifling  for  its  consideration.  This  law  was 
passed  for  the  protection  of  a  fish — ^not  of  a  species  of  fish,  but 
one  special  fish.  The  fish  so  favoured  was  one  known  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  New  Zealand  as  'Pelorus 
Jack,'  a  big  white  fish  inhabiting  Marlborough  Sounds, 
in  Cook  Strait.  He  is  a  very  sociable  fellow,  for  as  soon  as 
any  steamer  makes  its  appearance  near  his  haunts,  '  Pelorus 
Jack '  is  sure  to  come  alongside,  playing  about  the  vessel's 
bows  and  rubbing  the  barnacles  off"  his  back  against  the 
hull. 

As  soon  as  he  appears,  the  porpoises  that  may  usually  be 
seen  in  the  company  of  every  vessel  disappear  at  once ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  retires  they  come  back  again.  Here  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  '  Pelorus  Jack,'  written  by  one  who  knows  him  well  : 
'Pelorus  Jack  is  a  fish,  his  tail  shaped  like  a  five  days'  old 
moon,  and  his  body  the  guise  of  an  old-fashioned  soda-water 
bottle.     The  dorsal  fin  is  like  that  of  a  porpoise,  but  the  head 
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is  bluff  like  a  killer's,  and  he  has  a  blow-hole.  His  colour  is 
gray,  and  he  measures  about  twelve  feet  in  length.' 

For  more  than  ten  years  this  friendly  fish  played  his  part 
in  the  Marlborough  Sounds,  and  had  become  the  great  pet  of 
every  sailor  and  fisherman  on  the  coast.  Then  one  day  a 
tourist  on  a  passing  vessel  remembered  that  he  had  a  sporting 
rifle  in  his  cabin,  and,  before  anyone  could  prevent  him, 
fired  two  shots  at  '  Pelorus  Jack.'  The  big  fish  promptly 
disappeared,  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel  was  so  annoyed 
that  he  landed  that  tourist  at  the  very  next  stopping-place, 
refusing  to  carry  him  any  farther. 

For  nearly  a  year  nothing  more  was  seen  of  'Pelorus 
Jack.'  It  was  supposed  that  one  of  the  bullets  had  taken 
effect  upon  him,  and  the  sailors  mourned  the  loss  of  their  old 
friend.  Then  he  made  his  reappearance  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  vanished,  and  in  order  to  prevent  his  feelings  being 
again  hurt,  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  his 
protection. 

An  account  of  the  experimental  law-making  of  New  Zealand 
would  not  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  land 
laws  of  the  colony.  When  the  New  Zealand  Company  ceased 
to  exist,  the  administration  of  the  Crown  lands  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Grey.  He,  in  order  to 
promote  settlement,  leased  and  sold  land  at  very  cheap  rates, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  this  means  he  fostered  the 
pastoral  industry  of  the  colony.  But,  as  time  went  on,  those 
who  wanted  land  for  the  purpose,  not  of  grazing,  but  of 
cultivation,  found  that  much  of  the  best  agricultural  land  was 
not  obtainable.  It  was  lying  idle,  affording  pasture  for  only 
a  few  sheep. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  the  aim  of  each 
successive  New  Zealand  Government.  The  Government  has 
bought  back  land  from  the  owners  at  a  fair  market  price  and 
divided  it  into  small  farms,  leasing  them  to  those  anxious  to 
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settle  on  the  land.  One  such  tract  of  land,  on  which  seventy 
persons  lived  and  60,000  sheep  grazed,  was  so  purchased. 
Within  a  year  it  was  supporting  900  people,  and  there  were 
74,000  sheep,  1,500  cattle,  and  500  horses  kept  there. 

The  principle  of  the  New  Zealand  land  laws  is  that  the 
land  shall  not  be  sold  by  the  Government,  but  let  at  a  small 
rental.  That  is  to  say  that  a  man  who  rents  land  from  the 
Government  may  continue  to  hold  it  without  his  rent  being 
raised.  The  agreement  made  allows  him  and  his  heirs  to  use 
the  land  for  a  period  of  999  years,  a  very  long  time  to  look 
forward.  In  addition  to  granting  favourable  leases  to  small 
land-holders,  the  New  Zealand  Government  arranges  to  assist 
those  who  are  struggling,  and  has  in  every  possible  way 
encouraged  the  people  to  leave  the  cities  and  cultivate  the 
soil.  The  result  has  been  the  uprising  of  a  large  number  of 
small  farmers,  and  a  large  annual  increase  in  the  export  of 
such  products  as  butter  and  cheese. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  give  all  the  credit  of  this  land 
settlement  to  the  land  laws.  The  pioneers  of  New  Zealand 
went  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  cultivating  the  land, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  their  descendants  a  strong 
desire  for  country  life  and  ,  agricultural  pursuits.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  so  many  obstacles  should  have  always  been 
in  their  way,  for  anyone  who  reads  the  history  of  New  Zealand 
can  see  at  a  glance  that  all  the  colony's  worst  troubles  arose 
out  of  the  land  question.  And  it  must  be  said  for  the  present 
land  laws  that  they  seem  to  show  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
int6  which  circumstances  had  placed  the  would-be  settlers, 
and  to  throw  the  land  open  at  last.  And  to  that  fact  New 
Zealand  owes  much  of  its  prosperity. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI 

THE   MAORI   OF  TO-DAY 

The  census  taken  in  1901  showed  that,  after  steadily  declining 
in  numbers  for  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Maori  race  had 
begun  once  more  to  increase.  The  causes  of  its  decline  are 
not  hard  to  find,  for  we  have  already  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the 
missionaries,  the  whites  made  the  Maoris  acquainted  with  rum 
and  firearms.  They  did  worse  than  that,  however,  for  they 
deprived  them  to  a  large  extent  of  the  necessity  to  work. 

The  Maori  is  still  a  large  owner  of  land  in  New  Zealand, 
and  some  of  the  tribes  draw  rents  from  their  land  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  sloth  and  discomfort.  Others  have  avoided  the 
necessity  to  work  by  selling,  from  time  to  time,  areas  of  their 
land  to  the  Government.  They  consequently  dropped  into  the 
habits  which  sloth  engenders;  they  neglected  the  simplest 
sanitary  laws,  and  diseases  previously  unknown  among  them 
made  their  appearance,  reducing  the  number  of  the  Maoris 
very  considerably. 

When  Mr.  Froude,  the  historian,  visited  New  Zealand  in 
1885,  he  gathered  the  impression  that  the  Maori  race  was  fast 
dying  out.  In  his  '  Oceana '  he  writes  :  '  The  Maori  man 
and  Maori  woman,  as  we  had  seen  them,  did  not  seem  to  have 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  blessings  of  civilization.  Their 
interest  now  is  in  animal  sloth  and  animal  indulgence,  and 
they  have  no  other.  The  Maoris,  relieved  of  all  care  for  their 
subsistence,  loaf  about  in  idleness,  living  on  their  crayfish  or 
their  pigs  and  their  share  of  the  rent — a  sad,  shameful,  and 
miserable  spectacle.' 

Unfortunately,  the  impression  gathered  by  Mr.  Froude  still 
remains,  to  a  great  extent,  correct.  As  savages,  the  Maoris 
conformed  to  certain  rules  imposed  by  the  custom  of  tapu,  all 
of   which   made  for  better  sanitation  than  they  afterwards 
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practised.  They  used  to  live  in  high  fortified  places,  because 
they  never  knew  when  they  would  have  to  defend  them- 
selves; but  now  that  there  is  no  fear  of  warlike  attacks, 
they  too  often  build  their  dwellings  in  low,  swampy  ground, 
and  neglect  the  most  obvious  sanitary  precautions.  They  still 
persist,  too,  in  consulting  their  ignorant  tohungas  when  they 
are  ill,  and  consequently  many  of  them  die  for  want  of  proper 
medical  attendance. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  ignorance  and  idleness  are  the  two 
greatest  enemies  of  the  Maori  race.  Against  these  enemies  a 
number  of  the  younger  Maoris,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
education,  are  now  banding  themselves  to  struggle.  This 
movement  sprang  originally  from  a  school  for  Maoris  known 
as  Te  Ante  College.  This  school  will  compare  with  any  of 
the  white  schools  in  New  Zealand,  and  many  of  its  Maori 
pupils  have  found  their  way  to  the  Universities,  and  done  very 
well  there.  Some  of  the  pupils  of  this  college  formed  an 
association  among  themselves,  which  is  now  usually  known  as 
the  '  Young  Maori  Party.'  The  members  of  it  give  lectures 
in  the  Maori  villages  on  cleanliness,  and  the  sanitary  rules 
which  must  be  observed  to  promote  health.  They  also 
endeavour  to  get  the  Maori  boys  who  are  leaving  school  to  go 
to  work  somewhere,  and  so  prevent  them  from  staying  at 
home  idling  away  their  time.  In  the  same  spirit  they  try  to 
induce  their  fellow  Maoris  to  farm  their  own  lands  rather  than 
let  them  to  whites,  and  live  upon  the  rents. 

The  effects  of  this  organization  were  not  long  in  showing 
themselves.  More  young  Maoris  are  now  going  each  year  to 
work  for  Europeans.  They  are  also  showing  anxiety  for 
technical  instruction  and  for  lessons  in  practical  farming.  In 
many  other  ways  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  Maori  is 
overcoming  the  laziness  of  the  past,  and  with  it  the  dirty, 
unhealthy  habits  that  were  fast  sweeping  away  his  race. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Maori  still  retains  his  love 
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of  hearing  and  making  speeches.  From  time  to  time  the 
Maoris  hold  what  they  call  a  '  Parliament,'  although  there  is 
no  method  of  enforcing  the  resolutions  they  pass  at  these 
gatherings.  They  are  very  popular,  nevertheless,  and  are 
sometimes  attended  by  thousands  of  Maoris.  The  conclusion 
usually  arrived  at  by  these  '  Parliaments  '  is  that  the  Maoris 
must  part  with  no  more  of  their  land  ;  but  it  is  a  singularly 
ineffective  one,  since  land  is  being  sold  by  the  Maoris  every 
year. 

A  writer  (Mr.  Alpers)  who  once  visited  one  of  these  '  Parlia- 
ments '  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  speakers. 
One  was  a  perfect  type  of  a  polished  Maori  gentleman.  Each 
detail  of  his  dress — his  silk  hat,  his  well-fitting  frock-coat,  his 
gold  pince-nez,  and  his  suede  gloves — was  suggestive  of  fas- 
tidious elegance.  This  civilized  Maori  spoke  fluently  and 
easily,  using  little  gesture,  and  striving  in  no  way  after  effect. 

After  him  came  one  of  the  old  school,  his  face  scarred  with 
tattoo  marks.  '  From  his  right  ear  depended  by  a  black  silk 
ribbon  a  huge  greenstone  pendant  and  a  shark's  tooth.'  He 
wore  European  clothes,  but  over  his  shoulders  he  had  the 
native  flax  mat.  He  addressed  his  hearers  in  the  old  Maori 
style,  with  many  modulations  of  voice  and  expression,  and 
with  wild  and  vehement  gestures,  and  the  effect  of  his  speech 
was  such  as  to  excite  even  his  English  hearers. 

The  third  speaker  was  a  humourist,  who  appears  to  have 
had  very  eccentric  notions  on  the  subject  of  dress.  '  His 
head  was  covered  by  a  broad  Panama  hat,  with  a  light-blue 
pugaree  around  it ;  he  further  protected  himself  from  the  sun 
by  a  lady's  parasol ;  on  his  feet  were  a  pair  of  tight-fitting 
patent-leather  boots ;  but  between  these  extremities  he  wore 
one  garment  only,  remarkable  more  for  simplicity  than  warmth 
— '  a  white  cotton  nightshirt.'  This  quaintly-attired  person 
made  a  speech  which  kept  his  Maori  hearers  in  roars  of 
laughter,  and  sent  them  away  in  an  excellent  humour. 
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One  of  the  greatest  gatherings  of  the  Maori  people  that  has 
ever  been  held — certainly  the  greatest  of  late  years — was  that 
which  welcomed  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  at  Rotorua. 
There  were  nearly  5,000  Maoris  present,  and,  led  by  their 
chiefs,  they  danced  their  haka  and  the  terrible  war-dance  with 
which,  in  times  of  old,  the  Maoris  used  to  excite  themselves 
to  combat.  In  this  dance  Maoris  of  every  class  took  part, 
one  of  the  leaders  being  a  Maori  who  is  both  an  M.A.  and  a 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  frequently  pleads  in  the  New  Zealand 
courts. 

A  gentleman  who  witnessed  this  famous  dance  writes  of  it 
as  follows  : 

'  They  are  men  of  Herculean  n¥atti<i*-r-giants  all,  and 
splendid  savages  in  their  rustling  flax  kilts.  They  were  led 
by  Te  Heu  Heu,  grandson  of  the  famous  cannibal  chief  of  that 
name,  who  half  a  century  ago  defied  the  powers  of  earth  and 
water,  and,  standing  in  front  of  his  whare,  was  buried  alive  in 
the  great  landslip  that  filled  the  ravine  at  Waihi.  Bare- 
legged, with  a  feather  mat  round  his  loins,  the  young  chieftain 
stood  facing  his  tribesmen,  a  slender  spear  of  light  tawa  wood 
poised  in  his  uplifted  hand.  The  spear  whistled  through  the 
clear  air,  and  fell  at  their  feet  as  Te  Heu  Heu  turned  and  ran 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  On  his  flying  heels  rushed  the 
braves  with  a  mighty  shout.  The  earth  trembled  and 
thundered  under  their  tread.  Halting  as  suddenly  and  as 
uniformly  as  though  brought  up  by  a  stone  wall,  they  danced 
a  real  war-dance,  grimacing  wildly,  rolling  their  eyeballs, 
lolling  out  their  tongues,  until  they  looked  more  like  demons 
than  men.' 

A  well-known  newspaper  correspondent  writes  about  the 
same  dance  : 

'I  have  heard  the  tomtoms  beating,  and  wild  tribesmen 
raising  their  war-songs  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  more 
than  one  country,  on  the  eve  of  battle  ;  but  I  have  never 
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experienced  anything  so  impressive  as  this  Maori  dance  and 
song  of  war.' 

It  is  not  alone  by  their  dances  that  the  Maoris  have  proved 
that  they  still  retain  their  inborn  love  of  fighting ;  when  the 
Empire  was  involved  in  the  Boer  War,  many  of  them  were  very 
eager  to  go  to  Africa  to  fight  for  the  British,  and  were  greatly 
disappointed  when  their  offer  was  not  accepted.  It  required 
all  the  oratorical  skill  of  Mr.  Seddon,  the  New  Zealand 
Premier,  to  assuage  their  disappointment.  He  managed  to  do 
so,  however,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  in  which  he  asserted  that 
New  Zealand  could  send  every  able  white  male  to  fight,  if 
necessary,  for  the  Maoris  would  protect  New  Zealand.  This 
speech  was  much  repeated  among  the  Maoris,  who  considered 
it  hc^ai  (goodp 

What  the  future  of  the  Maori  will  be  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  predict.  Some  of  those  who  are  best  entitled 
to  judge  are  hopeful  that  the  spread  of  education  among  the 
youths,  and  the  efforts  of  the  '  Young  Maori  Party,'  already 
referred  to,  will  have  a  permanently  beneficial  effect.  At 
present  the  Maori,  although  physically  capable  of  hard  work, 
seems  anxious  to  avoid  it  as  far  as  possible.  He  is  improvi- 
dent, and  desperately  fond  of  the  sport  of  horse-racing,  with 
its  attendant  evil  of  gambling.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  very 
quick  to  learn,  and  gifted  with  a  wonderfully  retentive 
memory,  so  that  education  is  by  no  means  wasted  upon  him. 

Other  reasons  for  hoping  that  the  Maori  race  will  improve 
rather  than  deteriorate  also  exist.  The  Maori  is  respected 
and  liked  by  the  white  man,  and  treated  on  terms  more  nearly 
equal  than  are  granted  to  any  other  coloured  race.  He  is 
thus  encouraged  to  maintain  his  self-respect,  a  great  factor  in 
the  improvement  of  a  race.  Moreover,  eftbrts  are  being  made 
to  break  up  the  system  of  owning  land  in  common,  and  to 
arrange  that  the  land  may  be  possessed  by  the  individuals  of 
a  tribe  rather  than  by  the  whole  tribe.     It  is  hoped  that  in 
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this  way  individual  effort  will  be  encouraged,  and  the  habits 
of  idleness  will  be  given  up. 

The  Maoris  are  represented  in  Parliament  by  four  Maori 
members.  One  Maori,  Mr.  James  Carroll,  became  a  member 
of  Mr.  Seddon's  Ministry,  and  as  Native  Minister,  was  of  the 
greatest   service   to   his   country  and  to  his   fellow  Maoris. 

Others,  such  as  Hone  Heke,  have  been  among  the  foremost 
orators  in  the  House.  The  Maori  '  king '  Mahuta  joined  the 
Executive  Council  in  1903. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

THE   ISLANDERS 

Although  the  future  of  the  Maori  race  is  still  uncertain,  it 
hardly  seems  reasonable  to  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  future 
before  the  New  Zealander.  To-day  he  stands  closer  to  the 
British  type  from  which  he  sprang  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  of  the  British  Colonies.  In  the  Canadian  or  the 
Australian,  as  in  the  colonists  of  the  more  tropical  portions  of 
the  globe,  it  is  already  possible  to  notice  a  difference.  But 
the  New  Zealander  would  seem  to  have  reproduced  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  the  northern  stock  from  which  he 
originated. 

Those  who  go  so  far  as  to  hope  that  he  will  even  improve 
upon  the  parent  stock  are  encouraged  to  do  so  by  a  variety 
of  considerations  to  which  some  prominence  has  already  been 
given.  The  most  important  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the 
absence  of  the  conditions  of  crowded  city  life,  and  the  manifest 
preference  displayed  for  an  open-air  life  away  from  the  so- 
called  pleasures  of  town.  The  climate,  too,  is  sunnier,  and 
more  cheerful  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  at  present,  are  easier  and  freer  from  care  and 
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anxiety.  Add  to  these  facts  the  magnificent  scenery  in  the 
midst  of  which  many  New  Zealanders  live,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  fine  race. 

Already  the  New  Zealanders  show  the  signs  of  being,  at 
any  rate,  a  race  of  long  livers.  Their  death-rate,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  is  the  lowest  in  the  world.  Moreover,  from  a 
physical  aspect,  the  young  New  Zealander  is  even  a  finer  man 
than  his  father.  Straight,  broad,  and  sturdy,  when  he  visits 
Australia  his  rosy  face  and  bright  eye  mark  him  out  at  once 
as  not  Australian.  '  A  new  chum  or  a  Maorilander,'  says  the 
Australian  of  discrimination,  and  sees  little  difference  between 
the  two. 

Again,  the  New  Zealander  is  a  sober  and  abstemious  being, 
thanks,  it  is  said,  being  partly  due  to  legislation  forced  upon 
New  Zealand  by  the  temperance  party.  This  party  finds  its 
strongest  support  in  the  female  vote.  Whether  the  sobriety 
of  New  Zealand  is  due  to  woman's  suff'rage  or  no,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  very  small 
there. 

The  New  Zealanders  also  manage  to  save  a  good  deal.  At 
the  end  of  1900  there  was  more  than  £5,000,000  in  the 
Savings  Banks,  while  a  further  proof  of  the  providence  of  the 
people  is  shown  by  the  great  popularity  of  life  insurance.  The 
amount  of  insurance  premiums  paid  per  head  of  New  Zealand's 
population  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  A  further  proof  of 
their  prosperity  is  supplied  in  the  amount  spent  on  food, 
drink,  and  clothing.  The  necessities  of  life — and  especially 
food— are  cheap  in  New  Zealand,  but  the  New  Zealander 
spends  more  each  year  than  either  the  Australian,  the 
American,  or  the  Briton. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  the  New  Zealander  resembles 
the  Australian  very  closely  :  his  business,  as  a  rule,  takes 
him  all  over  the  colony,  and  he  has  become  accustomed  to 
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travelling.  Many  New  Zealanders  have  seen,  not  only  the 
four  chief  cities  of  their  own  land,  but  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
as  well.  A  Dunedin  schoolboy  thinks  nothing  of  travelling  to 
Auckland  to  play  a  football  match,  and  when  he  becomes  a 
man  contemplates  a  12,000  mile  trip  'home'  (to  Great 
Britain)  with  more  equanimity  than  an  average  Englishman 
would  employ  when  thinking  of  a  visit  to  Ireland. 

The  New  Zealander  plays  British  games  strictly  according 
to  the  British  rules.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  football,  for 
instance,  where  the  Australian  and  the  American  have  each 
invented  a  special  game  of  their  own,  the  New  Zealander 
plays  Rugby  or  Association,  but  no  other  game.  Australia 
has  borrowed  lacrosse  from  Canada  and  baseball  from  the 
United  States,  and  both  games  have  achieved  a  considerable 
popularity.  Neither  could  get  a  footing  in  New  Zealand,  fond 
as  the  people  are  of  sport.  Cricket  is  played  respectably,  but 
football  is  the  game  loved  by  the  New  Zealander.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Maori  has  taken  to  the  Rugby  game  with  great 
favour,  and  plays  it  well,  if  somewhat  roughly. 

The  New  Zealander  is  one  of  the  greatest  newspaper  readers 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  source  of  constant  surprise  to  the  visitor 
to  see  so  many  different  papers  produced  by  so  small  a  popula- 
tion. They  are  well  produced,  too,  and  well  written.  One 
feature  of  New  Zealand  journalism  is  the  weekly  paper,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  which  is  practically  a  budget  of  the  week's 
news.  It  contains  excellent  advice  on  farming,  gardening, 
stock  and  poultry  raising,  and  a  dozen  other  useful  topics,  as 
well  as  two  or  three  serial  stories,  and  the  inevitable  '  London 
Letter.'  The  New  Zealander  takes  a  great  interest  in  British 
affairs.  These  large  weekly  papers  are  designed,  of  course, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  the  settler,  but  they  have  an 
extensive  circulation  in  the  cities  as  well. 

The  people  of  the  country  have  borrowed  a  number  of 
expressions  and  customs  from  Australia,  and  habitually  employ 
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thorn.  The  life  on  the  sheep-runs  is  much  the  same  as  it  is  in 
Australia,  allowing,  of  course,  for  difference  in  climate.  The 
shearer  is  there  with  his  swag  and  his  billy-can,  and  the  small 
selector,  called  a  'cockie,'  or  'cockatoo,'  farmer,  just  as  he  is 
in  Australia.  The  New  Zealander  is,  if  anything,  even  fonder 
of  a  horse  than  the  Australian.  His  partiality  for  horse-racing 
has  already  been  alluded  to  ;  one  of  its  beneficial  results  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  New  Zealand 
horses.  Fine  animals  are  plentiful,  cheap,  and  good,  and  most 
New  Zealanders  know  how  to  ride  very  well. 
.  His  cool,  breezy  climate  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  making  the  New  Zealander  an  energetic  man.  He 
certainly  never  betrays  any  symptom  of  '  that  tired  feeling ' 
of  which  the  Australian  is  so  often  accused,  while,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  Briton,  whom  he  more  closely  resembles, 
he  has  the  enterprising  spirit  which  is  more  marked  in  a  new 
nation  than  in  an  old  one. 

Not  that  the  New  Zealander  troubles  himself  about 
nationality  to  any  great  extent  at  the  present  time.  He 
displays  no  vexation  when  his  country  is  referred  to  as  a 
'colony,' and  still  retains  the  custom,  latterly  abandoned  in 
Australia,  of  referring  to  Great  Britain  as  'Home.'  The 
Australian  born  have  organized  themselves  into  an  association 
called  the  Australian  Natives'  Association,  the  main  object  of 
which  is  to  foster  and  promote  the  spirit  of  national  pride. 
The  New  Zealand  born  have  troubled  about  nothing  of  this 
kind,  and  it  would  not  be  any  special  recommendation  there 
for  a  Parliamentary  candidate  to  harp  upon  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  born  in  New  Zealand,  while  his  opponent  had  not. 

In  fact,  the  New  Zealander  is  still  very  proud  of  his  British 
origin,  and  very  glad  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the 
stock  from  which  he  has  sprung.  He  identifies  himself  very 
closely  with  British  thought  and  British  feeling.  When  the 
Boer  War  had  begun,  New  Zealand  showed  the  way  to  the 
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other  self-governing  colonies  by  first  offering  troops  for  the 
service  of  the  Empire ;  nor  had  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at 
first  slackened  in  the  least  even  when  contingent  after  con- 
tingent of  New  Zealanders  were  called  upon  to  go  to  Africa. 
Of  their  loyalty  there  has  never  been  any  doubt,  but,  if  there 
had,  the  response  they  made  to  the  call  made  upon  them  by 
the  Boer  War  would  have  set  it  at  rest  for  ever. 

When  invited  to  join  the  Australian  Federation  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  steadfastly  refused.  One  New  Zealand 
politician  said  there  were  twelve  hundred  reasons  why  they 
should  not  federate  with  Australia,  each  one  being  a  mile  of 
stormy  ocean.  He  meant  that  New  Zealand  was  too  far  from 
Australia  for  any  real  federation  to  take  place,  but  the  isola- 
tion of  New  Zealand  is  far  from  being  the  only  reason  why 
such  an  event  is  not  likely  to  occur.  The  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  are  not  in  sympathy  on  quite  a  number  of 
points,  and  many  sacrifices  would  need  to  be  made  by  New 
Zealand  if  her  people  really  wished  to  join  the  federation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  has 
always  displayed  a  readiness  to  absorb  any  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  however  distant  they  may  be.  How  far  this  tendency 
may  be  indulged  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  Imperial 
Government.  Should  limits  be  imposed  upon  New  Zealand 
ambition  in  that  direction,  there  still  remains  to  the  New 
Zealanders  their  other  ambition  to  be  gratified — that  of 
remaining  the  'Britons  of  the  South  Seas.' 
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MAORILAND. 


Maoriland,  my  mother  ! 

Holds  the  earth  so  fair  another  ? 
O,  my  land  of  the  moa  and  Maori. 
Garlanded  grand  with  your  forests  of  kauri, 
Lone  you  stand,  only  beauty  your  dowry, 

Maoriland,  my  mother  I 

Older  poets  sing  their  frozen 

England  in  her  mists  enshrouded  ; 
Newer  lands  my  Muse  has  chosen, 

'Neath  a  Southern  sky  unclouded  ; 
Set,  a  solitary  gem, 
In  Pacific's  diadem. 

Land  of  rugged  white-clad  ranges, 

Standing  proud,  impassive,  lonely  ; 
Ice  and  snow,  where  never  change  is. 
Save  the  mighty  motion  only 

Where  through  valleys  seared  and  deep 
Slow  the  serpent  glaciers  creep. 

Land  of  silent  lakes  that  nestle 

Deep  as  night,  girt  round  with  forest ; 
Water  never  cut  by  vessel. 

In  whose  mirror  evermore  rest 

Green- wrapt  mountain- side  and  peak, 
Reddened  by  the  sunset's  streak. 

Land  of  forests  richly  sweeping, 

By  the  rata's  red  fire  spangled  ; 
Where  at  noonday  night  is  sleeping. 

Where,  beneath  the  creepers  tangled, 
Come  the  tui's  liquid  calls 
And  the  plash  of  waterfalls. 

Land  where  fire  from  Earth's  deep  centre 

Fights  for  breath  in  anguish  furied. 
Till  she  from  the  weight  that  pent  her 
Flings  her  flames  out  fiercely  lurid  ; 

Where  the  geysers  hiss  and  seethe. 
And  the  rocks  groan  far  beneath. 

9—2 
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Land  of  tussocked  plain  extending 
In  the  distant  blue  to  mingle, 
Where  wide  rivers  sigh  unending 
Over  w^eary  wastes  of  shingle  ; 

Cold  as  moonlight  is  their  flow 
From  the  glacier-ice  and  snow. 

Land  where  torrents  pause  to  dally 

'Neath  the  tui's  floating  feather, 
Where  the  flax-blades  in  the  valley 
Whisper  stealthily  together, 

And  within  the  cabbage-trees 
Hides  the  dying  evening  breeze. 

Land  where  all  winds  whisper  one  word, 

'  Death  !' — though  skies  are  fair  above  her. 
Newer  nations  white  press  onward : 

Her  brown  warriors'  fight  is  over — 
One  by  one  they  yield  their  place, 
Peace-slain  chieftains  of  her  race. 

Land  where  faces  find  no  furrow, 
With  the  flush  of  life  elated  ; 
Where  no  grief  is,  save  the  sorrow 
Of  a  pleasure  that  is  sated ; 

Land  of  children  lithe  and  slim, 
Fresh  of  face  and  long  of  limb. 

Land  of  fair  enwreathed  cities, 

Wide  towns  that  the  green  bush  merge  in  ; 
Land  whose  history  unwrit  is — 

Memory  hath  no  chaster  virgin ! 
Land  that  is  a  starting- place 
For  a  newer,  nobler  race. 

Maoriland,  my  mother ! 

Holds  the  Earth  so  fair  another  ? 
O,  my  land  of  the  moa  and  Maori, 
Garlanded  grand  with  your  rata  and  kauri. 
Lone  you  stand,  only  beauty  your  dowry, 

Maoriland,  my  mother ! 

Arthur  H.  Adams. 
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WELLINGTON. 

Here,  where  the  surges  of  a  world  of  sea 

Break  on  our  bastioned  walls  with  league-long  sweep, 

Four  fair  young  queens  their  lonely  splendour  keep. 

Each  in  a  city  throned.     The  first  is  she 

Whose  face  is  arrogant  with  empery ; 

Her  throne  from  out  the  wounded  hill-side  steep 

Is  rudely  fashioned,  and  beneath  her  creep 

The  narrow  streets  ;  and,  stretching  broad  and  free, 

With  blossom- sails  and  flower-wavelets  flecked. 

Elate  she  stands  ;  her  brown  and  wind-blown  hair 

Haloes  a  face  with  virgin  freshness  fair, 

As  she  receives,  exuberant,  erect. 

The  stubborn  homage  that  her  sisters  pay. 

DUNEDIN. 

And  one  is  fair  and  winsome,  and  her  face 

Is  strung  with  winter's  kisses,  and  is  yet 

With  winter's  tears  of  parting  sorrow  wet ; 

And  all  her  figure  speaks  of  bonny  grace. 

High  on  the  circling  hills  her  seat  has  place, 

Within  a  bower  of  the  green  bush  set ; 

And  'neath  her  feet  the  city  slopes — a  net 

Of  broad-built  streets  and  green-girt  garden  space. 

Above  her  high  the  suburbs  climb  to  crown 

Her  city's  battlements ;  and  in  her  thrall 

Lie  sleeping  fiords,  and  forests  call  her  queen. 

About  her  waist  she  winds  a  belt  of  green, 

And  on  her  gleaming  city  looking  down. 

She  hears  the  Siren  South  for  ever  call. 


CHRISTCHURCH. 

And  one  within  a  level  city  lies. 

To  whose  tree-shaded  streets  and  squares  succee 

A  vista  of  white  roads  and  bordering  meads, 

Until  each  suburb  in  the  great  plain  dies. 

The  clustering  spires  to  crown  her  fair  head  rise 

And  for  a  girdle  round  her  form  she  leads 

The  Avon,  green  with  waving  river-weeds 

And  swept  with  swaying  willows.     And  her  eyes 

Are  quiet  with  a  student's  reverie  ; 
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And  in  the  hair  that  clouds  her  dreaming  face 
There  lurks  the  fragrance  of  some  older  place, 
And  memories  awake  to  die  again, 
As,  confident  and  careless,  glad  and  sorrow-free. 
She  waits,  queen  of  the  margeless  golden  plain. 


AUCKLAND. 

Set  all  about  with  walls,  the  last  fair  queen 

Over  a  tropic  city  holds  her  sway  ; 

Her  throne  on  sleeping  Eden,  whence  through  gray 

And  red- strewn  roads  and  gleaming  gardens  green 

The  city  wanders  on,  and  seems  to  lean 

To  bathe  her  beauty  in  the  cool,  clear  bay, 

That  out  past  isle  and  islet  winds  its  way 

To  the  wide  ocean.     In  her  hair  a  sheen 

Of  sunlight  lives  ;  her  face  is  sweetly  pale — 

A  queen  who  seems  too  young  and  maidenly. 

Her  beauty  all  too  delicate  and  frail 

To  hold  a  sway  imperious.     But  forth 

From  deep,  dark  eyes,  that  dreaming  seem  to  be, 

There  shine  the  strength  and  passion  of  the  North. 

Arthur  H.  Adaim 


These  i)oems  are  printed  from  Mr.  Adams' volume  entitled,  "Maori- 
land,  and  Other  Verses,"  published  by  the  Sychiey  Bulletin  Company, 
Limited. 


APPENDIX 


A.  GEOGEAPHICAL  NOTES. 

§  1.  Position  and  Extent. 

Position. — New  Zealand  consists  of  three  islands,  named  North  Island, 
South  (or  Middle)  Island,  and  Stewart  Island,  forming  a  gronp  lying  to 
the  south-east  of  the  Australian  Continent,  and  about  1,200  miles  distant 
from  it. 

New  Zealand  lies  between  34°  and  47°  S.  latitude,  and  166°  and 
179°  E.  longitude. 

The  British  Isles  lie  between  50*  and  60°  N.  latitude,  and  2°  E. 
and  11°  W.  longitude. 

Measurements. — New  Zealand  measures  about  1,100  miles  in  length, 
and  the  average  breadth  is  about  120  miles.  The  area  is  approximately 
104,500  sipiare  miles. 

The  area  of  the  British  Isles  is  about  121,000  square  miles. 

Coast  Line.  — The  coast  line  is  very  extensive  in  comparison  with  the 
area  of  the  country,  giving  about  1  mile  to  every  24  square  miles  of  area. 

Compare  with  England  and  Wales,  which  has  1  mile  of  coast  line 
to  every  32  square  miles  of  area. 

§  2.  Coast  Features. 

The  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  North  Island  is  separated  from  South  Island  by  Cook 
Strait,  and  South  Island  from  Stewart  Island  by  Foveaux  Strait. 

Outlying  Points. — In  North  Island:  North  Cape,  East  Cape,  Cape 
Palliser,  and  Cape  Egmont. 

In  South  Island :  Cape  Farewell,  Cape  Providence,  and  Banks 
Peninsula. 

In  Stewart  Island :  South  Cape. 

Coast  Openings. — In  North  Island:  Hauraki  Gulf,  Bay  of  Plenty, 
Hawke's  Baj'^,  Kaipara  Harbour,  Manukau  Harbour,  and  Taranaki  Bay. 

In  South  Island:  Golden  Bay,  Blind  Bay,  and  numerous  fiord-like 
sounds,  including  Milford  Sound  on  the  south-west  coast. 

[135] 
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§  3.  Surface  Features  and  Climate. 

North  Island  is  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  origin  ;  it  contains  nmny 
volcanoes  and  geysers,  and  is  subject  to  frequent  shocks  of  earthquake. 
Mount  Ruapehu  is  an  active  volcano  about  9,000  feet  high  ;  Tongariro 
Mountain  is  a  group  of  volcanic  cones  ;  Mount  Egmont,  in  the  south-west, 
is  an  extinct  volcano  about  8,300  feet  high.  In  the  centre  of  the  isiand  is 
Lake  Taupo,  roughly  circular  and  about  20  miles  across,  from  which  flows 
the  WaiTcato  River  to  the  north-west.  Other  streams  flowing  from  this 
central  region  are  the  IVanganui  Riv(T  to  the  south,  and  the  Rangi'taiki 
River  io  the  north-east. 

South  Island  is  mountainous  in  the  west,  with  broad  rivev  ])lains  in 
the  east.  Throughout  its  length  runs  the  range  knoAvn  as  the  Southern 
Ali's  which  in  Mount  Cook  reach  a  height  of  nearly  12,50  0  feet.  Other 
lofty  summits  are  Mount_Sefton,  ][(ount  Earnshaw,  and  Mount  AspixMU,^. 
There  are  numerous  navigable  streamstlTtTie  east  of  this  island  jthose  to 
the  west  are  swift  and  short,  often  forming  Avaterfalls  of  great  height. 
There  are  many  large  and  beautiful  lakes  in  the  south  of  this  island,  the 
chief  being  I'e  Anau  and  Wakatipu. 

New  Zealand  has  a  fine  healthy  climate  with  no  extremes  ;  air  which  is 
iisually  clear  and  bright ;  much  sunshine  and  many  bracing  winds.  The 
influence  of  the  sea  is  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  islands.  The  death-rate  is 
the  lowest  in  the  British  Empire.  The  western  part  of  South  Island  has 
the  greatest  rainfall. 

§  4.  Flora  and  Fauna. 

Flora. — The  whole  of  North  Island  and  the  mountainous  districts 
of  South  Island  are  well  timbered  with  useful  trees.  The  native  trees  are 
all  evergreens,  and  include  many  varieties  of  jiine  and  hecch.  The  kauri 
pine  is  a  valuable  timber  tree,  and  also  yields  kauri  gum.  There  are 
numerous  tree-ferns  of  great  size,  and  among  the  smaller  trees  is  the  tea- 
tree,  which  does  ;not,  hoAvever,  yield  the  tea  of  commerce.  The  rata  is  a 
creeper  and  a  parasite  vith  beautiful  bright  red  flowers.  Australian  and 
European  trees  have  been  introduced  with  success. 

Fauna. — There  are  no  native  quadrupeds  exce])t  the  rat.  Wild  pigs 
are  found  in  the  forests,  the  descendants  of  those  brought  to  the  country 
by  Captain  Cook.  The  deer,  hare,  wallaby,  and  rabbit  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Euro]ie  and  Australia. 

Among  the  birds  are  the  kiici,  or  apteryx,  a  wingless  and  tailless  bird 
of  nocturnal  habits  ;  the  weka,,  or  wood-hen,  which  also  has  no  wings  and 
only  a  very  short  tail ;  the  kea,  a  bird  somewhat  like  a  parrot,  Avliich  has 
developed  carnivorous  habits  .and  often  destroys  sheep  and  lambs  ;  and 
the  parson-bird,  or  tui,  so  called  because  of  its  dark  plumage  and  the 
white  feathers  at  its  throat.  The  tuatara  is  a  kind  of  lizard  which  lives 
in  a  more  or  less  comatose  state. 

The  streams  abound  with  fish  of  several  kinds,  but  most  of  these  were 
brought  originally  from  Europe  and  America. 
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§  5.  People  and  Occupations. 

The  population  in  the  Ijeginning  of  the  twentieth",  century  numbered 
810,500,  of  which  40,000  were  natives,  known  as  Maoris.     Of  this  number 
about  66  per  cent,  live  in  the  outlying  country  districts,  or  in  townships 
with  a  population  of  less  than  5,000.     The  chief  towns,  with  their  popula- 
tions, are  : 

Auckland         ...  ...    67,000  I  Dunedin         ...  ...    52,400 

Christchurch    ...  ...   57,000  |  Wellington     ...  ...    49,300 

Occupations. — The  principal  occupations  are  stock-farming,  dairying, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Gold  is  mined  in  both  North  Island  and 
South  Island,  and  there  are  valuable  coal-mines  in  the  western  districts  of 
South  Island.  Manufactures  are  carried  on,  but  as  yet  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  chiefly  for  home  use. 

§  6.  Exports  and  Imports. 

Extent  of  Trade.  —At  the  end  of  1900  the  exports  were  valued  at  13^ 
millions  sterling,  the  imports  at  lOJ  millions. 

Of  the  total  volume  of  oversea  trade,  about  70  per  cent,  was  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  about  20  i)er  cent,  with  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  best  customer  outside  the  Empire  was  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Exports. — The  chief  are  pastoral  products  :  wool^  mostly  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  a,xvdi  frozen  meat.  Others  are  gold,  sent  in  the  form  of 
bullion  to  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  London  ;  grain,  chiefly  oats  ;  butter, 
sent  mostly  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  kauri  gum,  exported  largely  to  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  Nciv  Zealand  fla'^: ;  'preserved  meats  ;  sheep  and 
rabbit  skins  ;  leather  ;  timber,  chiefly  from  the  forests  of  kauri  pine  ;  fish, 
both  dried  and  fresh. 

Imports. — The  three  cliief  items  are  wearing  apparel,  hardware,  and 
machinery,  brought  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States. 

Chief  Ports. — Auckland,  "Wellington,  and  Napier  in  North  Island; 
Lyttelton  (the  port  of  Christchurch),  Dunedin,  Nelson,  Greymouth,  and 
Invercargill  in  South  Island. 

§  7.  Chief  Towns  in  North  Island. 

Auckland,  standing  between  Mamikau  Harbour  and  Hauraki  Gulf,  is 
the  first  port  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  well-built  city  with  broad 
streets  and  many  open  spaces  and  fine  buildings,  among  which  is  a 
museum  containing  an  invaluable  collection  of  Maori  curiosities. 

Wellington  stands  on  Port  Nicholson  in  Cook  Strait.  It  is  the 
Government  centre,  containing  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Governor's 
residence,  and  Public  Ofiiices.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  constructed  of 
wood,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  earthquake  shocks.  The  city  trades 
largely  with  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Napier  is  the  port  of  the  Hawke's  Bay  district. 

New  Plymouth  is  the  chief  town  in  the  Taranaki  district,  Avhich  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  dairying  industry. 
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Wanganui  stands  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

The  famous  Hot  Lakes  District,  in  the  middle  of  North  Island, 
may  be  reached  by  rail  from  Auckland,  or  by  rail  and  coach  from 
Wellington.  Here  there  are  numerous  hot  lakes  and  pools,  geysers, 
and  mineral  springs.  The  Waiwanghi  (leyser,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  sends  out  hot  water,  mud,  and  stones  to  a  height  of  700  feet. 

The  village  of  Iiotorua,  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  is  a  Govern- 
ment sanatorium,  visited  by  large  numbers  of  people  suffering  from 
rheumatism  and  kindred  diseases. 

§  8.  Chief  Towns  in  South  Island. 

Christchurch,  not  far  from  the  east  coast,  and  just  north  of  Banks 
Peninsula,  resembles  an  English  eatliedral  city.  It  has  many  fine 
buildings,  including  a  cathedral  and  Canterbury  College.  Lyttelton  is 
its  port. 

Dunedin,  on  Otago  Harbour,  in  the  south-east  of  the  island,  is  a 
Scottish  town  with  a  University  college. 

Invercargill,  on  a  harbour  known  as  The  Bluff,  in  Foveaux  Strait,  is 
a  port  of  call  for  ocean  steamers. 

Greymouth  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Avest  coast,  and  exports  gold._coal,_ 
andTtorbef ill  considerable  quantities.  ---r--- 

Nelson  is  a  thriving  port  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay,  in  the  north  of  the 
island. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  there  is  lake  and  mountain 
scenery  of  the  grandest  description.  The  lakes,  of  which  the  largest 
have  been  already  mentioned,  are  very  deep,  and  of  the  darkest  blue 
colour.  Among  the  lofty  mountains  there  are  many  glaciers,  the 
longest  of  which,  the  Tasman  (Uacier,  is  18  miles  long  and  2  miles 
broad.  There  are  also  many  high  waterfalls  and  cascades  of  great 
beauty,  the  highest  being  Sutherland  Falls. 

§  9.  Routes  between  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand. 

1.  Outward :  Liverpool ;  Quebec ;  Montreal ;  Ottawa ;  l)y  Canadian  Pacific 
Railw^ay  via  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver  ;  Honolulu  on  Hawaii,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  ;  Wellington,  })ossibly  after  calling  at  the  Fiji  Islands. 

2.  Homeward  :  Through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  Rio  Janeiro  ;  Cape 
Verde  Islands  ;  Las  Palmas  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

3.  Outivard  :  Gibraltar  ;  Marseilles;  Naples  ;  Port  Said  ;  Suez  Canal  and 
Red  Sea  to  Aden  ;  Colombo  ;  Fi-emantle  in  West  Australia  ;  Adelaide  ; 
Melbourne;  Sydney;  from  Sydney  by  smaller  coasting  steamer  to  New 
Zealand  ports. 

4.  Homeward  :  Invercargill  ;  Hobart  in  Tasmania  ;  Cape  Town  ;  Las 
Palmas. 

5.  Outward :  First  portion  as  in  No.  1  ;  but  to  New  York  and  thence 
by  transcontinental  railway  to  San  Francisco ;  then  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.     The  most  time-saving  route. 

The  All-British  Cable  runs  from  the  south-west  of  Ireland  to  Cape 
Canso  in  Canada  ;  overland  to  Vancouver  ;  under  sea  to  Fanning  Island 
in  mid-Pacific  ;  to  Fiji  and  Norfolk  Island  ;  one  branch  from  the  latter  to 
Queensland,  another  to  New  Zealand. 
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B.  HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

1642.   Tasman  sails  from  the  Dutch  colony  of  Batavia  (Java),  discovers 
Tasmania,   and  then  lands  at  Tasman  Bay,   in   North  Island. 
Names  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen  and  North  Cape,  and  returns. 
The  new  islands  named  Axw  Zealand,  after  the  Dutch  province 
of  Zeeland. 
1769.   Captain  Cook  (in  the  Endeavoui')  reaches  New  Zealand  and  lands 
at  Poverty  Bay,  and  afterwards  at  Mercury  Bay.     Takes  formal 
possession  of  North  Island  for  King  George. 
Sails  round  North  Island,  names  Cook  Strait,  and  lands  on  South 
Island,  which  he  also  proclaims  British  territory.     Circumnavi- 
gates South  Island  and  Stewart  Island,  thinking  them  to  be  one. 
Cook  afterwards  returns  to  New  Zealand  and  makes  friends  with 
the  Maoris,  who  had  previously  been  suspicious  and  sometimes 
hostile.     He  leaves  for  their  use  a  number  of  goats,  fowls  and 
})igs,  and  teaches  them  to  plant  potatoes  and  cabbages. 
1793.   Governor  King  of  New  South  Wales  visits  New  Zealand,  and  this 
visit  leads  to  trade  with  Sydney.     Whaling-stations  formed  in 
New  Zealand. 
1814.  ]\Iissionaries  preach  to  the  Maoris  for  the  first  time  at  the  Bay  of 

Islands.     Other  settlements  shortly  afterwards  made. 
1820  et  scq.  A  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Maori  language  compiled 
by  Professor  Lee  of  Cambridge.     The  Bible  translated  into  the 
Maori  language  by  Bishop  Williams. 
1822.  First  Resident  aijpointed  from  Sydney,  but  he  had  no  real  lowers. 
The  islands  in  a  lawless  state.     French  Roman  Catholic  missions 
established. 
1839.   Coptow?.  i/ofewi  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor.     The  New  Zealand 
Company  formed  under  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  in  England, 
and  a  party  of  colonists  sent  out  under  Colonel  Wakefield.    Land 
bought  from  the  Maoris,  bivt  the  legality  of  the  sale  afterwards 
disputed.     Hobson  concludes  with  the  Maori  chiefs  the  Treaty 
of  Waitangi,  Avhich  provides  that — 

i.  All  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  are  to  l)e  yielded  to 

the  Queen  of  England, 
ii.  The  chiefs   are   to  have  undisputed  possession   of   their 
lands,  and  if  they  Avish  to  sell  they  must  first  offer  to 
the  Government, 
iii.  The  Maoris  are  to  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
British  subjects. 
AVellington  founded  by  Colonel  Wakefield  ;   Auckland  founded  by 
Captain  Hobson. 
1845-1853.   Captain  George  Grey  Governor  of  New  Zealand.     First  Maori 
War,   caused   by  disputes  about   the   land,   finished  by  Grey's 
vigorous  and  wise  measures,  and  he  is  knighted. 
Self-government  granted  to  New  Zealand  on  the  following  basis  : 
i.  A  central  Parliament  to  be  established,  consisting  of  an 
elective  Assembly  and  a  nominated  Senate. 
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ii.  Each  province  to  liave  also  a  separate  local  Parliament, 
iii.  Six  provinces  to  be  erected  :  Auckland,  Wellington  and 
Taranaki  in  North  Island  ;   Nelson,  Canterbury  and 
Otago  in  South  Island, 
iv.  The  Governor  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
The   King  Movement  among  the   Maoris  originated   by   Wiremu 
Tamihana.     The  objects  of  the  movement  were  (1)  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  land  to  the  colonists  ;  (2)  to  set  up  a  King  over  the 
Maoris. 
Te  Whero  Wliero  made  King  under  the  name  of  Potatau. 
1860-1870.  Second  Maori  War  begun  by  disputes  with  Wiremu  Kingi  of 
Taranaki  and  his  tribe,  which  was  afterwards  joined  by  those 
tribes  who  had  a  share  in  the  King  Movement.     Sir  George  Grey 
returns  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  there  is  much  bloodshed  before 
a  settlement  is  effected.     Maori  tribes  in  the  North  Island  now 
located  in  the  King  Reservation. 
1858-1861.  Gold  discovered  in  South  Island.      Miners  remain  after   the 
alluvial  diggings  are  exhausted,  and  become  workers  on  the  land. 
Between  1860  and  1870  the  population  of  New  Zealand  increases 

from  75,000  to  300,000. 
Quartz  gold-mines  opened  in  North  Island. 
1870.  A  period  of  rapid  development   begins   under  Sir   Julius   Vogel. 
Railways  built,    roads  and   harbours  made.      Population  more 
than  doubled  between  1870  and  1880. 

1875.  Sir  J.  Vogel's  political  reforms  : 

i.  Provincial  Councils  abolished  and  Central  Boards  estab- 
lished. 
ii.  The  control  of  the  land  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Government. 

1876.  Appointment  of  an  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand  with  an  office 

in  London. 

1877.  Sir  G.  Grey  becomes  Premier  (till  1879).     Education  Bill  passed. 
1879-1890.  A  period  of  depression  caused  by  too  rapid  development. 

1882,  First  shipment  of  frozen  meat  from  Port  Chalmers. 

1883.  A  direct  steamship  service  from  England  inaugurated  by  the  New 

Zealand  Shipping  Company. 
1886.   Volcanic  eruptions  at   Tarawera.     Destruction   of   the    Pink   and 

White  Terraces. 
1893.  Women's  Franchise  Bill  passed. 
1895.   The  turn  of  the  tide. 

1898.  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  passed. 

1899.  New  Zealand  volunteers  leave  for  South  Africa,  to  take  part  in  the 

Boer  War. 

1901.  Imperial  Penny  Postage  adopted  by  New  Zealand. 
Visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York. 

1902.  Rt.  Hon.  R,  J.  Seddon  attends  Conference  of  Colonial  Premiers  in 

London. 
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ENGLISH    READING-BOOKS. 

(INCLUDING  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  READERS). 
Arnold's  Country -Side   Readers.     An  entirely  new  series  of 

General    Literary    Readers  for  schools   in  rural   and  suburban   districts. 
Beautifully  illustrated  in  colour  and  black  and  while. 
LIST  OF  THE  SERIES. 

Book      I.     144  pages.     Eight  Coloured  Plates.  Price  lod. 

Book    II.     176      ,,         Eight         „  ,,  Price  is. 

Book  III.     204      „         Six  „  ,,  Price  is.  2d. 

Book  IV.     236      ,,         Six  „  ,,  Price  is.  4d. 

Beautifully  printed  in  large  type.     Strongly  bound  in  green  cloth. 

Arnold's  Seaside   Reader.      Crown   8vo.,    264   pages,    price 

is.  6d.  With  four  coloured  plates,  and  a  large  number  of  black  and  white 
Illustrations.  This  book  has  been  specially  prepared  for  pupils  in  towns 
and  villages  on  or  near  the  coast. 

Britannia    History   Readers.     A  complete  school  course  in 

Plistory,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  famous  historical  paintings. 
Introductory  Book.     is.     Stories  from  British  History. 
Book  I.     IS.  3d.     From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth 
Book  II.     IS.  66.     From  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Accession 

of  Victoria. 
Book  III.     IS.  6d.     The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Book  IV.     IS.  6d.     Men  and  Movements  in  European  History. 

The  Guardian.—"  The  five  volumes  of  Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  '  Britannia  History  Readers' 
are  pre-eminent  among  the  many  excellent  books  of  their  class  that  have  been  published  in 
recent  years.  Others  are  as  clearly  printed  and  as  strongly  bound,  but  none  that  we  have  yet 
seen  are  so  well  illustrated,  so  sensibly  planned,  or  written  in  a  manner  so  well  calculated  to 
interest  and  instruct  in  the  right  way  the  children  in  elementary  schools  and  the  lower  forms 
of  secoadary  schools." 

The   King   Alfred   Literary   Readers.       In   eight   volumes, 

with  coloured  and  black  and  white  Illustrations. 

A  splendid  general  course  of  reading,  with  interesting  original  lessons 
and  a  large  variety  of  selections  from  the  best  authors.  Well  printed  and 
strongly  bound  in  cloth. 


Introductory  Book,  8d. 
Book       I.,  lod. 

II.,    IS. 

III.,  IS.  2d. 


Book    IV.,  IS.  4d. 

v.,  IS.  6d. 

VI.,  IS.  6d. 

,.      VII.,  IS.  6d. 


Teachers'  Aid. — "We  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  this  excellent  set  of  Readers. 
They  are  strong  at  every  point — extracts  well  and  judiciously  selected,  matters  fresh  and 
crisp,  lessons  well  graded,  illustrations  numerous  and  artistic  (many  in  colour),  type  bold  and 
clear,  binding  strong  and  serviceable,  and  the  whole  get-up  of  the  very  best.  There  are 
certainly  no  better  Readers  in  the  market." 
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Arnold's  Continuous  Story 

Readers.  Each  volume  contains 
a  single  original  story,  well  illus- 
trated. Carefully  graduated,  with- 
out any  loss  of  interest. 
Grade  I.  Granny's  Coach  and 
Four.  By  E.  Davenport 
Adams.  lod. 
Grade    II.     Four    Playmates. 

By  Richard  Wilson,     is. 
Grade  III.   Forrester's  Farm. 

By  IsMAY  Thorn,     is.  2d. 
Grade  IV.    The    Polly's    Ap- 
prentice. By  Tom  Bevan.  is.4d. 

Arnold's   English  Readers. 

An  excellent  set,  remarkably  cheap, 

well  illustrated  in  black  and  white, 

with  full  explanatory  notes,  strongly 

bound. 

Book    I.,  8d.    1  Book  III.,  is. 

,,      II.,  lod.  I      ,,     IV.,  IS.  3d. 
Books  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  IS.  6d.  each. 

Arnold's  Domestic  Readers. 

A  series  for  Girls'  Schools,  based 
upon  a  simple  scheme  of  instruction 
in  household  economy. 
Book    I.,  8d.  1  Book  IV.,  is.  3d. 

„       II.,iod.  I      „        V.,is.6d. 

„     III.,  IS.    1      „      VI.,  is.6d. 

Arnold's  Bible  Readers.     A 

first  course  of  Scripture  Stories  for 

Sunday  School  and  Home  Reading, 

in  very  simple  language.  Illustrated. 

I.  (Old    and    New    Testa= 

ments).     lod. 

II.  (Old  Testament).     lod. 

III.  (New  Testament).     lod. 

Arnold's  Unseen  Readers 
and  Cards.  Four  books,  each 
with  four  packets  of  Cards  corre- 
sponding to  its  pages. 

Books  I.— IV.,  IS.  each. 
Cards,  is.  per  packet. 
A  novel  and  practical  way  of  test- 
ing reading,  the  passages  being  care- 
fully selected  and  graded. 


The  Ranger  Series  of  Scenes 
from  Popular  Books.  These 
are  not  abridgments,  but  the  most 
dramatic  scenes  from  the  books  in 
question,  introduced  by  short  con- 
necting paragraphs  in  a  different 
type.  Each  64  pages.  Illustrated. 
3d.  ;  cloth,  6d. 

The  Rifle  Rangers. 

Westward  Hoi 

The  Pathfinder. 

The  5py. 

Peter  the  Whaler. 

Poor  Jack. 

Little  Women. 

It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend; 

Kenneth. 

Christmas  Carol. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 

Ivanhoe. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Children  of  the  New  Forest. 

The     Companion      Ranger 

Series.  Each  volume  containing 
four  of  the  original  Ranger  Series, 
bound  together  in  cloth,  thus  afford- 
ing both  continuity  and  variety  in 
reading,     is.  6d.  per  volume. 

Arnold's   History  Readers. 

A  simple  and  interesting  series, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  Stories  and 
Biographies.  Well  illustrated. 
Cloth. 

I.  Simple  Stories.    8d. 
II.  Simple  Stories.     lod. 

III.  Early  English  History. 

IS. 

IV.  A.D.   1066-1485.    IS.  3d. 
V.  Tudor  Period,     is.  6d. 

VI.  Stuart  Period,     is.  6d. 
VII.  Hanoverian     Period. 

IS.  6d. 
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Britannia   Geography  Readers.     A   series   of  three   books, 

with  Coloured  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  complete  Summary 
at  the  end.     Revised   and  thoroughly  up  to  date. 

I.  The  World,     is.  6d. 
II.  The  British  Isles.     is.6d. 
III.  The  British  Empire,     is.  6d. 

The 


Arnold's    Geography 

Readers.  A  most  attractive  series, 
fully  illustrated  with  Pictures,  Maps, 
and  Diagrams.  Recently  revised. 
Well  printed  and  strongly  bound. 

I.  Introductory.    8d. 
II.  Geographical       Terms, 
etc.     lod. 

III.  England  and  Wales,    is. 

IV.  Scotland,    Ireland,    etc. 

is.  3d. 

V.  Europe,     is.  6d. 

VI.  The     British     Empire. 

IS.  6d. 

VII.  The      United      States. 

IS.  6d. 


Scottish     Geography 

Readers.  Based  upon  "Arnold's 
Geography  Readers."  Re-arranged 
and  largely  re-written  to  meet  the 
course  usually  adopted  in  Scottish 
Schools. 

I.  Introductory.    8d. 
II.  Geographical  Terms,  etc. 
lod. 
Scotland,     is. 
British  Isles,     is.  3d. 
Europe,    Canada,    Aus= 

tralia.     is.  6d. 
The   World  in    Outline. 


III. 

IV. 

V. 


VI. 


IS.  6d. 
The  Local  History  Series  of  Reading  Books.      This  is  an 

extremely  interesting  and  valuable  series,  containing  all  that  is  best  worth 
preserving  among  the  traditions  and  history  of  the  localities,  together  with 
lives  of  the  principal  worthies,  descriptions  of  the  natural  features  and  an 
account  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  position  of  the  district.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  with  the  illustrations  and  printing.  The  volumes 
are  uniformly  bound.     About  250  pages,     is.  6d.  each. 


The  Story  of  London. 
The  Story  of  Lancashire. 
The  Story  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Story  of  the  Midlands. 
The  Story  of  Scotland. 


The  Story  of  Wales. 

The      Story     of      the     West 

Country. 
The     Story     of     the      North 

Country. 


The  Story  of  the  Eastern  Counties.     \^In  preparation. 

Africa  ;  as  seen  by  its  Explorers.  A  series  of  passages  from  the 
best  works  of  travel  and  exploration,  illustrating  the  history  and  geography 
of  Africa.     Edited  by  E.  J.  Webb,  B.A.     Crown  8vo.,  2s. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth.  Its  Geography  and 
History.     A  Reading  Book  for  Middle  Forms.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  is. 

Containing  an  interesting  account  of  the  geography,  history,  and  in- 
dustries of  the  Commonwealth,  with  geographical  and  historical  summaries. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Coloured  Map. 

The  New  Zealand  Colony.     Uniform  with  the  above,  is. 
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LITERARY  READING   BOOKS  FOR   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  Golden  Realms.       An  English   Reading  Book  for   Junior 
P'orms.     224  pages.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  is.  3d, 

Designed  to  form  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  literature. 
Containing  folk-tales  from  various  sources,  stories  from  Homer,  Virgil, 
the  Beowulf  poem,  Chaucer,  Malory,  Froissart,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Barbour,  Scott,  Lamb,  and  Washington  Irving,  and  a  large  number  of 
extrncts  from  the  works  of  the  best  poets. 

Illustrated  with  beautiful  reproductions  of  twelve  famous  painting?. 

In    the   World    of    Books.       An   English  Reading   Book  for 
Middle  Forms.     256  pages.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Designed  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  English 
literature.     Illustrated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above. 

South  African  Educator.—"  Several  good  literary  readers  have  been  published  recently, 
but  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  these  surpass  any  previous  ones.  The  first  has  a  liberal 
representation  of  fairy-tale  and  legend,  all  of  sterling  merit  as  literature,  and  genuinely  inter- 
esting ;  but  no  ordinary  words  of  praise  are  adequate  to  characterize  the  second  volume, 
'  In  the  World  of  Books.'  It  begins  with  the  stories  of  Caedmon.  .  .  .  And  so  we  proceed 
through  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  chronological  selection  from  English  literature." 

Tellers  of  Tales.  Biographies  of  some  English  Novelists,  with 
Extracts  from  their  Works.  Edited  by  Richard  Wilson,  B.A.  Crown 
8vo.     Cloth,  IS.  6d. 

Nature  Myths  and  Poems.     An  English  Reading  Book  for 
Junior  Form?.     Illustrated.     224  pages.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  is.  3d. 


Arnold's    English    Literature    Series.      A   well-known  and 

popular  collection  of  standard  works,  shortened  by  omissions  to  the  limits 
of  a  Reading-book,  the  thread  of  the  story  being  maintained  by  occasional 
summaries  in  italic  type.  Each  volume  is  well  illustrated,  and  the  whole 
series  is  uniformly  bound.  Edited,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  by 
J,  H.  YoxALL,  M.P.     Price  is.  6d.  each. 


Harold.     By  Lord  Lytton. 
David  Copperfield. 
Old  Curiosity  Shop. 


Dombey  and  Son. 

Pickwick.  Edited  by  E.A.Arnold. 


First   Course    in    English    Literature.       By    Richard 
Wilson,  B.A.     144  pages.     Crown  8vo.,  is. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  selected  about  fifty  great  writers  and  tries  to 
describe  their  works  in  a  simple  manner.  The  book  is  eminently  fitted  for 
junior  students,  as  it  does  not  assume  that  the  young  reader  is  acquainted 
with  the  works  described. 
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Arnold's  School  Series. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  ATLAS. 

Edited  by  H.  O.  Arnold -Forster,  M.P.,  Author  of  "The  Citizen 
Reader,"  "This  World  of  Ours,"  etc.  A  magnificent  Atlas,  including 
48  pages  of  Coloured  Maps,  several  of  them  double-page,  and  Pictorial 
Diagrams.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Construction  and  Reading  of 
Maps  by  A.  J.  Hbrbertson,  Ph.D. 

Among  the  notable  features  of  this  Atlas  are :  (1)  The  Specimens  of 
Ordnance  Surveys  and  Admiralty  Charts  ;  (2)  the  lucid  Astronomical 
Diagrams  ;  (3)  the  beautifully-coloured  Physical  Maps  ;  (4)  the  careful 
selection  of  names  without  overcrowding  ;  (5)  the  constant  presentation  of 
uniform  scales  for  comparison  ;  (6)  a  Historical  Series  of  Maps  illustrating 
the  Building  of  the  British  Empire  ;  (7)  an  excellent  Map  of  Palestine. 

The  size  of  the  Atlas  is  about  12  by  9  inches,  and  it  is  issued  in  the 
following  editions  : 

Stout  paper  wrapper,  with  cloth 

strip  at  back,  Is.  6d. 
Paper  boards,  2s. 


Cloth  cut  flush,  2s.  6d. 

Limp  cloth.  3s. 

Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  edges,  3s.  6d. 


A  MANUAL  OP  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

By  Andrew  Herbertson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Reader  in 
Geography  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
4s.  6d. 

Arnold's  New  Shilling"  Geogrraphy. 

The  World,  with  special  reference  to  the  British  Empire.  160  pp. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is. 

The  New  Zealand  Colony. 

Its  Geography  and  History.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Coloured  Map. 
Cloth,  Is. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth, 

Its  Geography  and  History.      A  reading  book  for  Schools.      144  pages. 

With  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Map.     Cloth,  Is. 
This  book  has  been  written  by  an  Australian,  and  the  illustrations  consist  of  re- 
productions  from  photographs  and  from  drawings  made  by  an  artist  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  Australia. 

A  Historical  Geogrraphy. 

By  the  late  Dr.  Morrison.      New  Edition,  revised   and   largely  re- 
V  V^  written  by  W.  L.  Carrie,  Headmaster  at  George  Watson's  College, 
Edinburgh.    Grown  8vo.,  cloth,  3s,  6d. 

The  Shilling:  Geography. 

By  the  late  Dr.  Morrison.  New  Edition,  revised  by  W.  L.  Carrie. 
Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is. 
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Arnold's  School  Series. 
ARNOLD'S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE. 

A  series  containing  all  the  plavs  usually  adopted  for  use  in  schools,  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  edited  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  youngr 
students.  The  introductions  are  lucid  and  practical ;  the  notes  explain  all 
obscure  passages  and  words  ;  there  is  an  adequate  biography  of  Shakespeare 
in  each  volume,  and  a  set  of  Examination  Questions  on  the  Play  is  given 
at  the  end.  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A..  is  the  General  ^Editor  of 
the  Series,  assisted  by  Special  Editors  for  the  different  plays. 
Price  Is.  3d.  each. 


Macbeth.     By  R.  F.   Cholmelet, 

M.A.,   Assistant  Master  at  S.    Paul's 
School. 


Twelfth  Night. 

LEY,  M.A. 


By  R.  F.  Cholme- 


As  You  Like  It.  ByS.  E  Winbolt, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Christ's 
Hospital. 


Julius  Csesar.  By  E.  M.  Butler, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow 
School. 

Midsummer  Night's   Dream.     By 

R.  Brimley  Johnson,  Editor  of  Jane 
Austen's  Novels,  etc. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  By  C.  H. 
Gtbson,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School. 


The  Tempest.     By  W.  E.  Urwick,  Lecturer  on  Modern  Languages  in 
Durham  University. 

Price  Is.  6d.  each. 


King   Lear.     By  the  Rev.   D.   C. 

TovFY.  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at 
Eton  College. 

Richard  II.  By C.  H.  Gibson,  M.A. 
Henry  V.    By  S.  E.  Winbolt,  B.  A. 

Hamlet.     By  W.   Hall  Griffin, 
Queen's  College,  London. 


Richard  III.     By  F.  P.  Barnard. 

M.A.,    late    Headmaster    of    Reading 

School 
King  John.  By  F.  P.  Barnard,  M.A. 
Coriolanus.    By  R.  F.  Cholmeley, 

M.A. 
Professor  of   English   Literature  at 


ARNOLD'S  BRITISH  CLASSICS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Issued  under  the  General  Editorship  of  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 
This  series  has  been  undertaken  with  the  same  objects  as  the  series  of 
plays  in  Arnold^ s  School  Shakespeare,  and  the  Introductions  and  Notes 
have  been  regtdated  by  the  same  general  principles.  It  ia  designed  for 
the  use  of  those  who  are  encouraged  to  study  the  great  poets  liberally — 
"ather,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  literary  and  historical  point  of  view,  than 
from  the  grammatical  and  philological  side.  At  the  same  time,  it  will, 
^pi  hope,  be  found  to  contain  all  the  information  required  from  junior 
students  in  an  ordinary  examination  in  English  literature. 


Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  II.  By 
J  Saroraunt,  M.A.,  Assiptant  Master 
it  Westminster  School.     Cloth,  Is.  3d, 

Paradise  Lost,  Books  III.  and  IV. 

By  J.  Sarqeaunt,  M.A.     Is.  3d. 
Marmion.       By     G.     Townsend 

Warner,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College. 
Cambridere,  and  Assistant  Master  at 
Harrow  School.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Assistant  Master  at  Winchester  College. 


The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     By 
G.  Townsend  Warner,  M.A.    Is.  3d. 

The  Lady  of   the   Lake.      By  J. 

Marshall,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Royal 
High  School,  Edinburgh,  Cloth,  Is,  Gd. 

Childe  Harold.     By  the  Rev.  E.  C. 

Everard  Owen,  M.  A. ,  Assistant  Master 
at  Harrow  School,     Cloth,  2s. 

By  R.  L.   A.  Du  Pontet,  M.A., 

Cloth.  Is.  fid. 
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Arnold's  School  Series. 
a  first   course  in  english  literature.    by 

UicuAKU  Wilson,  li.A.     Hi  pages.     Crowu  Svo.,    price  Is. 

A     FIRST     COURSE    IN    ENGLISH    ANALYSIS     AND 

GRAMMAR.      By  Richard    Wilson,   B.A.,   Author    of  "  Aruold's  Language 
Lessons."    144  pages.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  Is.. 

LITERARY    READING    BOOKS. 

IN    GOLDEN    REALMS.     An   English    Beading   Book   for   Junior 

Forms.     224  pages.     Grown  Svo.,  cloth,  Is.  3d. 
Designed  to  form  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  literature.     Containing 
folk-tales  from  various   sources,    stories  from  Homer,   Virgil,  the  Beowulf  poem, 
Chaucer,    Malory,    Froissart,    Spenser,    Shakespeare,   etc.,   etc.      Illustrated   with 
beautiful  black-and-white  reproductions  of  twelve  famous  paintings. 

IN    THE   WORLD    OF    BOOKS.      An  English  Reading  Book  for 

Middle  P'orms.     256  pages.    Crown  Svo.,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
Containing  interesting  extracts,  generally  narrative,  from  the  leading  writers  of 
prose  and  poetry  from  Csedmon  and  Bede  to  Thackeray  and  Tennyson,  arranged  in 
chronological  order.    Illustrated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above. 

THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.     A  Book  of  Nature  Myths  and  Verses. 
224  pages.     Illustrated,  Is.  3d. 

LAUREATA.     Edited  by  Richard  Wilson,  B.A.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
Is.  Cd.     Beautifully  printed  and  tastefully  bound. 
A  collection  of  gems  from  the  best  poets  from  Shakespeare  to  Swinburne. 

TELLERS  OF  TALES.     Edited  by  Richard  Wilson,  B.A.     Crown 

8vo.,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Biographies  of  some  English  novelists,  with  Extracts  from  their  works. 


LATIN. 

THE  FABLES  OF  ORBILIUS.  By  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  With  humorous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth.    Book  I.,  9d.  ;  Book  II.,  Js. 

VIRGIL— JENEID.     Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.     The  New  Oxford  Text, 

by  special  permission  of  the  University.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE.     Containing  a  Simple  Grammar,  Pro- 

gressive  Exercises,  Elementary  Ilules  for  Composition,  and  Vocabularies.     By 
G.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  and  A.  Gardiner,  M.A.    viii+227  pages.     2s. 

A  Key,  on  Teachers'  direct  order  only,  28.  net. 

A  SECOND  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
George  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  and  Andrew  Gardiner,  M.A.     Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

FORUM  LATINUM.  A  First  Latin  Book.  By  E.  Vkrnon  Arnold, 
Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  College  of  North  Wales.  In 
three  parts.     Is.  4d.  each.    Complete,  3s.  6d. 

CffiSAR'S  GALLIC  WAR.     Books  I.   and  IL    Edited  by  T.  W. 

Haddon,  M.A.,  Second  Classical  Master  at  the  Olty  of  London  School,  and  G.  0. 

Harrison,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  of  Fettes  College.    With  Notes,  Maps,  Plans, 

Illustrations,  Helps  for  Gomposltion,  and  Vocabulary.    Oloth,  Is.  6d. 
Books  III.-V.    Edited  for  the  use  of  Schools  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.    Uniform  with 

Books  I.  and  II.    Grown  8vo.,  cloth,  la.  6d. 
Books  VI.  and  VII.    By  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.    Uniform  with  Books  III.-V.    Is.  6d. 

A  LATIN  TRANSLATION  PRIMER.     With  Grammatical  Hints, 

Exercises  and  Vocabulary.     By  George  B.  Gardiner,  Assistant-Master  at  the 
Edinburgh  Academy,  and  Andrew  Gardinbr,  M.A.     Crown  8yo.,  cloth,  Is. 
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GERMAN. 

EASY  GERMAN  TEXTS-  For  pupils  who  have  acquired  a  simple 
vocabulary  auu  the  elemouts  of  German.  Edited  by  Walter  Kippmann,  M.A., 
Professor  of  German  at  Queen's  College,  London.  With  exercises  on  the  text 
and  a  list  of  the  strong  and  irregular  verbs.  Small  crov?n  8vo.,  cloth,  Is,  3d. 
each. 

ANDERSEN'S  BILDERBUCH  OHNE  BILDER  (What  the  Moon  Saw). 

PRINZESSIN  ILSE.     By  Marik  Petersen. 

GERMAN  WITHOUT   TEARS.     By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bkll.     A  version 

in  German  of  the  author's  very  popular  "French  Without  Tears."  With  the 
original  illustrations.     Grown  8vo.,  cloth, 

Part  I.,  9d.  Part  II.,  Is.  Part  III.,  Is.  3d. 

LESSONS  IN  GERMAN.  A  graduated  German  Gonrse,  with 
iflxerclses  and  Vocabulary,  by  L.  Innbs  Lumsdkn,  late  Warden  of  University  Hall, 
St.  Andrews.    Grown  8vo.,  8s. 

EXERCISES  IN  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.   By  Richard  Kaiseb, 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  lligh  School  of  Glasgow.  Including  care- 
fully graded  Exercises,  Idiomatic  Plirases,  and  Vocabulary.  Grown  8vo.,  cloth, 
Is.  (id. 

ELEINES  HAUSTHEATER.     Fifteen  little  Plays  in  German  for 

Gnildren.    By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bbll.    Grown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s. 

GERMAN  DRAMATIC  SCENES.    By  0.  Abel  MusaBAvs.    With 

Motes  and  Vocabulary.   Grown  8vo.,  cloth,  28.  6d. 


FRENCH. 
ELEMENTS    OF    FRENCH    COMPOSITION.      By   J.   Home 

Gameron,  M.A.,   Lecturer  in  French  in  University  Gollege,  Toronto,  Canada. 

viii+1'JG  pages.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  ijd. 
The  central  idea  of  this  book  is  to  practise  the  student  in  the  use  of  French  idioms 
by  means  of  English  exercises  closely  based  on  French  originals,  but  varied  suffi- 
ciently to  ensure  that  the  nature  of  the  idiom  is  clearly  understood  in  each  case. 

MORCEAUX  CHOISIS.  French  Prose  Extracts.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  R.  L.  A.  Dv  Pontet,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Winchester  Gollege.  The 
extracts  are  classified  under  tne  following  headings :  Ifarrations,  Descriptions, 
Genre  Didactique,  Style  Oratoire,  Biographie,  Style  Bpistolaire,  Anecdotique,  Comedie. 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Short  Accounts  of  the  Authors  cited  are  given.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

POEMES  CHOISIS.    Selected  and  Edited  by  R.  L.  A.  Du  Pontet,  M.  A. 

Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

LES  FRANCAIS  EN  M^AGE.     By  Jetta  S.  Wolff.    With 

Illustrations.  Grown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  tki.  An  entirely  original  book,  teaching 
the  ordinary  conversation  of  family  life  in  France  by  a  series  of  bright  ana 
entertaining  scenes. 

LES  FRANCAIS  EN  VOYAGE.    By  Jetta  S.  Wolff.    A  com- 

panion  volume  to  the  precedmg,  giving  a  lively  account  of  travelling  on  the 
continent.     Clcvciiy  illustrated.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

FRANCAIS  POUR  LES  TOUT  PETITS.    By  Jetta  S.  Wolff. 

With  llhistrations  by  W..Foster.     Cloth,  Is.  3d. 

FRENCH  DRAMATIC  SCENES.    By  0.  Abel  Musgrave.    With 

Notes  and  Vocabulary.   Grown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s. 
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FRENCH. 

FRENCH   WITHOUT   TEARS.      A  graduated  Series    of   Fuench 
Heading  Books,  carefully  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  quite  young  chil- 
dren beginning  French.     With  Humorous  Illustrations,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary. 
By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell,  author  of  "  Le  Petit  Th6fttre  Frangais."    Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
Book  I.,  9d.  Book  II.,  Is.  Book  III.,  Is.  3d. 

A  FIRST  FRENCH  COURSE.  Complete,  with  Grammar,  Exercises 
and  Vocabulary.  By  James  BoIelle,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.),  Senior  French  Master  at 
Dtilwich  College,  etc.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  FIRST  FRENCH  READER.     With  Exercises  for  Re-translation. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  Greenstrekt,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Marling  School,  Stroud. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  Is. 

FRENCH   REVOLUTION   READINGS.     Edited,   with   Notes, 

Introduction,  Helps  for  Composition  and  Exercises.  By  A.  Jamson  Smith,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham ;  and  C.  M.  Dix, 
M,A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Oratory  School,  Birmingham.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  2s. 

SIMPLE  FRENCH  STORIES.  An  entirely  new  series  of  easy  texts, 
with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Table  of  Irregular  Verbs,  prepared  under  the  General 
Editorship  of  Mr.  L.  Von  Glehn,  Assistant  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 
About  80  pages  in  each  volume.     Limp  cloth,  9d. 


Un  Drame  dans  les  Airs.   By  Jules 

Verne.  Edited  by  I.  G.  Lloyd- Jones, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Cheltenham 
College. 

Pif-Paf.    By  Edouard  Laboulaye. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Poole,  M.  A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

La  Petite  Souris  Grise;  andHistoire 

de  Rosette.  By  Madame  de  S^gur. 
Edited  by  Blanche  Daly  Cocking. 


Un  Anniversaire  a  Londres,  and  two 

other  stories.  By  P.  J.  Stahl.  Edited 
by  C.  E.  B.  Hewitt,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Marlborough  College, 

Monsieur  le  Vent  et  Madame  la 
Fluie.  By  Paul  de  Musset.  Edited 
by  Miss  Leaky,  Assistant  Mistress  at 
the  Girls'  High  School,  Sheffield. 

Poucinet,  and  two  other  tales.  By 
Edouard  Laboulaye.  Edited  by  W.  M. 
PooLE,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School. 

GIL  BLAS  IN  THE  DEN  OF  THIEVES.    Arranged  from  Le  Sage. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  R.  de  Blanchaud,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
George  Watson's  Ladies  College.     Limp  cloth,  crown  8vo.,  9d. 

-  — [  Uniform  with  the  above  series. 

L'APPRENTI.     By  Emile  Souvestee.     Edited  by  C.  F.  Hbrdener, 

French  Master  at  Berkhamsted  School.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is, 

RICHARD  WHITTINGTON.    By  Madame  Eugenie  Foa.     And 
UN    CONTE    DE    L'ABBE    DE    SAINT-PIERRE.      By    Emile    Souvestre. 
Edited  by  C.  F.  Herdener.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  Is. 
The  feature  of  these  two  volumes  is  that  in  addition  to  the  notes  and  vocabulary 

there  is  a  set  of  exercises,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  in  French 

modelled  upon  the  text  of  the  narrative.     This  innovation  promises  to  prove  very 

popular. 

The  following  volumes  are  all  carefully  prepared  and  annotated  by  such  well-known 
editors  as  Messrs.  F.  Tarver,  J.  BoiaLLE,  etc.,  and  will  be  found  thoroughly  adapted 
for  school  use. 

JULES  VERNE-VOYAGE  AU  CENTRE  DE  LA  TERRE.    3s. 
ALEXANDRE  DUMAS— LE  MASQUE  DE  PER.    3s. 
ALEXANDRE  DUMAS-VINGT  ANS  APRES.    3s. 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION  READINGS.    3s. 
P.  J.  STAHL-MAROUSSIA.    23. 

EMILE  RICHEBOURG-LE  MILLION  DU  PERE  RACLOT.    ^s. 
H.  de  BALZAC-UNE  TENEBREUSE  AFFAIRE.    2s. 
VICTOR  HUGO-QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE.    3s. 
ALEXANDRE  DUMAS-MONTE  CRISTO.    3s. 
HENRI  GREVILLE-PERDUE.    3s. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry.     By  K.  Lachlan,  Sc.D.,  formerly 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  the  Liverpool  Institute.  With  about  750  Exercises 
and  Answers.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Plane  Geometry.  Adapted  to  Heuristic  Methods  of  Teaching.  By 
T.  Pktch,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Leyton  Technical 
Institute.     Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  New  Arithmetic  for  Schools.    By  J.  P.  Kirkman,  M.A.,  and 

A.  E.  Field,  M.A.,  Assistant-masters  at  Bedford  Grammar  School. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
The  Elements  of  Euclid-     By  R.  Lachlan,  Sc.D.     With  alternative 
Proofs,    Notes,  Exercises,  all  the  Standard  Theorems,  and  a  large 
collection  of  Riders  and  Problems. 

THE  FOLLOWING  BDITIONa  ARE  NOW  READY. 


Book  I.     145  pages,  Is, 

Books  I.  and  II.    1»0  pages,  Is.  6d. 

Books  I.— III.     804  pages,  2s.  6d. 


Books  I.— IV.     346  pages,  Ss. 
Books  III.  and  IV.     Iti4  pages,  28. 
Books  I.— VI.  and  XI.    500  pages.    48.  6d. 


Books  IV.— VI.    28.  6d.        Book  XL     Is. 

Mensuration.  By  R.  W.  K.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on 
Mathematics  at  King's  College,  London.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Elementary  Geometry.  By  W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Liverpool  Institute.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  First  Geometry  Book.  By  J.  G.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  Lecturer  on 
Geometry  at  the  Froebel  Educational  Institute;  and  F.  Kkttlk, 
B.A.,  Headmaster  of  Clapham  High  School  for  Boys.  Crown  8vo., 
fully  illustrated,  cloth,  Is.     Answers  (for  Teachers  only),  6d. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic  (Oral  and  Written).  Part  II.  By  C.  M. 
Taylor  (Mathematical  Tripos,  Cambridge),  Wimbledon  High  School. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Algebra.  Part  I.,  "  The  Elements  of  Algebra,"  including  Quadratic 
Equations  and  Fractions.  By  K.  Lachlan,  So.D.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  with  or  without 
Answers,  2s.  6d.     Answers  separately,  Is. 

Algebra  for  Beginners.  By  J.  K.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  and  W. 
HoLLiNGSWORTH,  B.A.  In  Three  Parts,  carrying  the  pupil  as  far  as 
Quadratic  Equations.  Part  I.,  4d.  ;  Part  II.,  4d. ;  Part  III.,  6d. 
Answers  to  Parts  I. -III.,  in  one  vol.,  6d. 

Vectors  and  Rotors.  With  Applications.  Being  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Central  Technical  College.  By  Professor  O.  Henrici,  F.K.S. 
Edited  by  G.  C.  Turner,  Goldsmith  Institute.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Practical  Mathematics.    By  J  ohn 

Graham,  B.  A.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Applied 
Mathematics  in  the  Technical  College,  Finsbury.  Cr.  Bvo.,  cloth,  'da.  6d. 

The   Calculus   for  Engineers.     By  John  Perry,   M.E.,  D.Sc, 

F.K.S.,    Professor   of   Mechanics   and    Mathematics  in   the   Royal 
College  of  Science.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
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SCIENCE. 
The  Elements  of  Inorg-anie  Chemistry.    For   use  in 

Schools  and  Colleges.     By  W.  A.  Shknstone,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer   in 
Chemistry  at  Clifton  College.     With  nearly  150  Illustrations  and  a 
Coloured  Table  of  Spectra,    xii  +  506  pages.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4s,  6d. 
A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry.    By  w.  A.  Shenstonk.    Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Electric  and  Mag^netic  Circuits.    By  E.  H.  Crapper, 

M.I.E.E.,  Head  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  in 
University  College,  Sheffield.     Demy  8vo.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Magrnetism  and  Electricity.    By  J.  Paley  Yorke,  of  the 

Northern  Polytechnic  Institute,  Holloway.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

A  First  Year's  Course   of  Experimental   Work   in 

Chemistry.  By  E.  H.  Cook,  D.  So.  ,  F.  I.e. ,  Principal  of  the  Clifton 
Laboratory,  Bristol.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Physiologry  for  Beginners.    By  Leonard  Hill,  M.B.    Is. 
Elementary  Natural   Philosophy.     By  Alfred  Earl, 

M.A.,  Senior  Science  Master  atTonbridge  School.    Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

Physical    Chemistry   for    Beginners.     By   Dr.    Van 

Dkvkntbb.  Translated  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Lehfeldt,  Professor  of  Physics 
at  the  East  London  Technical  College.     2s.  6d. 

The  Standard  Course  of  Elementary  Chemistry.    By 

E.  J.  Cox,  F.C.S.,  Headmaster  of  the  Technical  School,  Birmingham. 
In  Five  Parts,  issued  separately,  bound  in  cloth  and  illustrated.  Parts 
I. -IV.,  7d.  each  ;  Part  V.,  Is.     The  complete  work  in  one  vol.,  Ss. 

Physical  Determinations.    Laboratory  Instructions  for  the 

Determination  of  Physical  Quantities  connected  with  General 
Physics,  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Light  and  Sound.  By 
W.  E.  Kelsey,  B.So.,  A.I.E.E.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A  Text-Book  of  Physical  Chemistry.     By  Dr.  R.  A. 

Lehfeldt,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  East  London  Technical  College. 
With  40  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Chemistry  for  Agrricultural  Students.  ByT.  S.  Dymond, 

F.I.C,  Lecturer  in  the  County  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford. 
With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Meldola,  F.R.S.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  Text-Book  of  Zoologry.    By  G.  P.  Mudge,  A.R.C.Sc 

Lond.,  Lecturer  on  Biology  at  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women.     With  about  150  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

AtClass-Book  of  Botany.    By  G.  P.  Mudge,  A.B.C.Sc, 

and  A.  J.  Maslen,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Woolwich 
Polytechnic.     With  over  200  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Psychologry  for  Teachers.    By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  F.E.S., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Sa.  6d. 
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HISTORY. 
A  History  of  Eng-land.    By  C.  W.  Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  Fully  furnished  with  Maps,  Plans  of  the 
Principal  Battlefields,  and  Genealogical  Tables.  760  paees.  Ninth 
and  Enlarged  Edition  (to  end  of  South  African  War).  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  5s. 

Special  Editions,  each  volume  containing  a  separate  index. 

In  Two  Parts,  3s.  each  :  Part  I.,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1603  ; 
Part  TI..  from  1603  to  1902. 

In  Three  Divisions  :  Division  I.,  to  1307,  2s.  ;  Division  II.,  1307 
to  1688,  2s. ;  Division  III.,  1688  to  1902,  2s.  6d. 
*^*  In  ordering  please  state  the  period  required,  to  avoid  confusion. 

Questions  on  Oman's  History  of  Eng-land.    By  R.  H. 

BooKEY,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,' cloth,  Is. 

A  Synopsis  of  English  History.    By  C.  H.  Eastwood, 

Headmaster  of  Redheugh  Board  School,  Gateshead.     2s. 

This  useful  little  book  is  based  upon  Mr.  Oman's  **  History  of 
England,"  but  can  be  used  with  any  other  text-book.  It  is  designed 
upon  an  original  plan,  and  vnll  be  found  a  valuable  help  in  the  study 
of  history. 

Seven   Roman   Statesmen.     A  detailed  Study  of  the 

Gracchi,  Cato,  Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  Caesar.  Illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  Roman  Coins  from  the  British  Museum.  By  C.  W. 
Oman.     About  320  pages.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By  C.  W.  Oman, 

M.A.,  Author  of   "A  History  of  England,"  etc.     With  Maps  and 

Appendices.     Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     One  vol.,  crown  8vo., 

3s.  6d. 

Morning  Post.— "One  finds  clearness  of  statement,  simplicity  of  style,  general 

soundness  of  historical  judgment,  impartiality,  as  well  as  a  notable  spirit  of  patriotism, 

which  loves  to  dwell  on  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our  Empire  at  home  and  abroad." 

English  History  for  Boys  and  Girls.    By  E.  S.  Symes, 

Author  of  *'  The  Story  of  Lancashire,"  "The  Story  of  London,"  etc. 
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